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There has never been a better illustration of the 
manners and customs of Bible Lands, given to the 
Sunday-school workers of America, than that which 
Mr. A. O. Van Lennep was accustomed to give in 
his representation in Oriental costume, with his corps 
of volunteer assistants as trained by himself, at the 
various Sunday-school assemblies and before local 
churches and Sunday-schools throughout the country. 
He really did an important work in making the 
Bible narrative a reality, and in its doing his spirit 
and manner endeared him to both young and old, 
who came to know and love him. His sudden death, 
at his home in Montclair, New Jersey, on October 
29, will be felt as a personal loss far beyond the cir- 
ele of his relatives and nearest friends. 


Trust in self and in one’s own possessions, rather 
than trust in God, is the root from which the most 
persistent sins of humanity take their growth. It 
seems at first sight a strange link of thought which 
leads the inspired proverbialist to join together these 
two maxims: “Labor not to be rich: cease from 
thine own wisdom ;” but a second glance shows that 
the two sins of hastening to be rich and of trusting to 
one’s own wisdom are not really so diverse as they 
seem. They both imply the refusal to trust God as 
supreme; and since man must have something to 
trust in, one mind will put its trust in material things, 
while another will rather trust in its gathered expe- 
rience and its native talent. But the sin which such 
trust in riches and such trust in one’s own ability 


705 | tance of this aid to good work is generally overesti- 


706 | the best work, rests on nothing better than popular 





both involve, is lack of trust in God ; and where that 
lack is, it matters little whether trust is placed in 
riches that take wings, or in books and brains that 
perish, or, again, in human help which sooner or later 
must fail us. 


Helpful as it is to have one’s likings on the side of 
one’s work, it cannot be doubted that the impor- 


mated. .The popular doctrine that work which is 
done freely, and because the worker likes to do it, is 


imagination, and is directly contradicted by the facts 
of ordinary life. The work which tells, is oftenest 
the work which one does not like, but which is done 
with a will—with set teeth, and hard breathing, and 
the determination to do, and to do well. Work 
which is a pleasure, is likely to be treated as a 
pleasure, and to be done exactly or carelessly as the 
whim of the moment goes ; but work which costs, and 
which is done in the name of duty, has a higher claim 
upon the will and the attention, and is likely to be 
wrought out with a carefulness which is proportionate 
to the self-sacrifice involved in its undertaking. | 
Work which it is a pleasure to do, is all very well in 
its way, and needs doing as much as any ; but if the 
task which lies before you is one which will cost you 
both labor and pain, you should accept that as a sign 
of your higher calling, to which you dare not prove 
untrue, 


If Martin Luther had made it the great purpose of 
his life to be remembered and honored by succeeding. 
generations, his name would, probably, have been 
unknown to-day ; for fame is rarely gained by those 
who make fame the object of their living ; the world’s 
highest honors are never accorded to one whose chief 
desire is to have the foremost place among his fel- 
lows. But, because Martin Luther sought merely to 
do his simple duty for the hour, even though he 
should stand alone in the world, and were to die in 
the struggle against predominant evil; because he 
was willing to sacrifice all hope of fame or gain, and 
to have his name a by-word and a hissing among 
those whose favor and praise he would have rejoiced 
in, if he might have agreed with them without being 
recreant to the call of God,—therefore, it came about 
that Martin Luther accomplished a mighty work for 
God and for his fellows in his own day and genera- 
tion, and that his name is to-day, after four centuries 
from his humble birth, honored in the world at large 
as few merely human names have ever been honored 
among men. There is instruction and inspiration 
in the story of Martin Luther; and the more 
that story is considered, the higher is the place 
accorded in history to the man of that story ; and 
the higher also is the estimate of his worth and 
ability, and of his purpose and spirit in all his life 
work, At this anniversary time, we are glad to give 
prominence in our pages to various sketches and 
illustrations of Luther’s character and Luther's 
labors. We have recently commended warmly the 
latest and most satisfactory biography of Luther, 


and again we have made reference to him as an 


illustration of the one-man power in the world’s 
history, in the line of the best exhibits of such 


our readers. Dr. Joel Swartz suggests, in his vig- 
orous verse, the continuing force of Luther’s ink- 
stand ; and this thought is given new emphasis by 
Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon’s exhibit of Luther as a 
musician and as a hymn-maker. It gives us all an 
added interest in Luther, when it is realized that he 
was in a sense the new beginner of the popular ser- 
vice of song; that his recognized great work in the 
translation of the Bible is ,well-nigh rivaled by his 
other great work of beginning the hymn-book : since 
“by the first, he opened the way that God should 
speak directly to the common people, by the second 
he taught the people to speak directly to God.” In 
farther illustration of this truth, the best known 
hymn of Luther receives a fresh rendering by the 
Rev. M. Woolsey Stryker. Finally, Miss Elizabeth 
Oakes Smith tells of the spirit of Luther as a reli- 
gious reformer. A decidedly practical turn is given 
to her article by the suggestion that the iniquitous 
“sale of indulgences” in Luther’s day “was some- 
what akin to the modern diluted sin of raising money 
for churches by religious lotteries, fairs, suppers, and 
festivals and excursions.” Thus it will be seen that 
in looking back to four centuries ago, we need not 
be without the hope of gaining important lessons for 
our own day, and for the days which are coming. 





THE ACT AND THE LIFE. 


You cannot tell the mean level of a country by 
knowing only its few high peaks or deep ravines, 
You cannot infer a continent from a lofty island 
summit; nor can you safely conclude that the largest 
continent must show the highest mountain. You 
cannot find the measure of an individual human 
life by seeing only its exceptional acts, whether these 
be of high moral worth or of worse than no worth 
at all. 

This is a truth which is too commonly lost sight of 
in its relations to the individual life. From the 
single act which is seen, the whole life is too often 
judged. The even tenor of life and action pagses 
unheeded before the public eye, but a single deed of 
unusual virtue or of unusual baseness is at once 
seized upon and made the measure of a man’s whole 
being. The splendor of a single generous deed casts 
a deceptive glamour over unnoticed acts of meanness ; 
the shame of a single notorious evil deed casts its 
dark shadow over all that is good in the offender's 
life. The truth that man shall be justified or con- 
demned by the works of his life gives currency to the 
falsehood that a man is best measured by his most 
noteworthy act, or by the act which attracts and fixes 
public attention. So the continent is measured by 
the peak ; and the peak is reckoned as though it were 
a continent. 

Attractive and facile as is this method of measure- 
ment, its falsity is at once apparent when it is tested 
in real life. Man differs from man as star differs 
from star. There are some natures which are capable 
of single and brilliant acts of generosity,—acts which 
can be done in a moment and which cannot be 
recalled forever;—but which are quite incapable of 
long-lasting and irksome labor for the sake of others. 
There are slower natures, again, which are just as 





power. And now we cluster a number of fresh arti- 


cles on this still attractive theme, and lay them before 


incapable of doing any great act of generosity, but 


which wil] take upon themselves and bear for years 
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some heavy burden which really makes greater 
demands upon their strength of will, and their endu- 
rance, and their happiness, than a single deed of 
unselfishness which the world would call brilliant. 
And so it is in the matter of faults. One man will 
be liable, in some fit of passion, to do a deed which 
he will repent all his life after. Another, more cau- 
tious, will be in mo danger of committing such a 
crime, yet will bear malice for months and years, and 
will be continually taking small revenges upon his 
enemy. Obviously the acts of these men must be 
tried by a different standard. The man of sudden 
and large generosity may really be less generous than 
the man who never gets credit for a single generous 
thought or deed, but whose whole life is one act of 
generosity, not showy nor brilliant, but of the sort 
which time tries and finds true. And he whose sud- 
den act places him beneath the ban of the law, may 
be really less criminal than the smooth and oily 


scoundrel who thanks Ileaven that he is incapable of 


doing an openly disgraceful act, but whose whole 
temper and mode of action are safely devilish. 

It has been said that acts make habits, and habits 
make life. The statement is true so far as it goes ; 
but we shall be led into grievous error unless we 
recogiize the complementary truth that actions do 
not make either habit or life. A deed done is a habit 
sown ; but it may, or may not, come to blade and 
ear. If every deed really represented a habit, then 
there would be little danger of error in judging a man 
from his isolated acts. But, as it stands, a deed is 


often the last thing from which a correct judgment of 


habit, or of character, can be formed. The man who 
does a mean act, is not necessarily habitually mean ; 
nor is the man who will do a momentary act of reck- 
less bravery necessarily a brave man. Quantity 
must be taken into account as well as quality; time 
will discriminate between the false and the true, 
between that which is only showy and temporary, and 
that which is lasting. 

If we refuse to follow the general error of placing 
others upon the level of their highest, or their lowest, 
acts, we shall have to hold a different opinion than 
that which the world holds regarding many of our 
fellow-men. We shall be less apt to think that this 
or that man, who has brought sudden disgrace upon 
himself, is necessarily the incarnation of all that is 
evil in human nature. If he has lived an honorable 
life hitherto, we will not necessarily conclude that he 
has been a lifelong hypocrite, or sneeringly ask what 
Sunday-school he was superintendent of. And when 
the world is showering its plaudits upon some one who 
has succeeded in winning its good opinion by a happy 
hit, we, standing back and judging with cooler blood, 
may be compelled to refuse our tribute of praise to 
him, and to bestow it upon some other person who 
riever did a great deed in his life, but who has been 
faithful to his God and to his friends in some less 
prominent field of lowly achievement. He is the 
true man whose life is one long “ Yes!” to God's 
commandments ; who may never ascend to the heights, 
or go down into the depths, but who stands the long 
test of unfaltering endeavor, and of persistent—not 
unwearied, it may be—faithfulness in duty-doing. 

Liable as we are to misjudge others in this testing 
of life by its acts, we are more liable to misjudge our- 
selves, though in a different way. If we do a shame- 
ful deed once, we excuse ourselves on the ground that 
it was but a single lapse, and that it marks no place 
for the level of our lives. Yet the act may pass into 
a habit, and the habit may become the chief char- 
acteristic of our lives, and still we may go on repeat- 
ing the old excuse, and deceiving ourselves with the 
old estimate of self which is daily becoming falser. 
If it were allowable to use the words of Holy Writ in 





a different meaning than strict exegesis approves, one | 


might describe a person in this state of mind as one 
“falling, but with his eyes open.” So seeing, yet not 
knowing ; so falling, yet thinking that we stand, we 
may descend from bad to worse, condemning others, 
yet doing the same things ourselves, and so working 


for ourselves that worst of all condemnations in which 





he who is condemned awakes at last to the fact that 
he has condemned himself. 

And, on the other hand, when we come to contem- 
plate our own best deeds, the peril is that we, shall 
reverse this process. We look back to the time when 
we stood upon the heights for an instant, and we forth- 
with in imagination lift the level of our lives to the 
height we once attained. Where there was a single 
deed, we give ourselves credit for a habit; that we 
once were willing to make the effort and the sacrifice 
which were necessary to the doing of a noble deed, is 
enough, we are prone to think, to bestow upon our 
characters a perpetual patent of nobility. Yet the 
truth is likely to be, that our lives are passed upon a 
very mediocre level of thought and activity, with 
here and there a shining peak, and here and there a 
hollow in which noxious vapors dwell. 


So it is a matter of simple justice to oirselves and | 


to others, that we cast aside the false standard of 
measurement which estimates the act as the life. If 
we would know others, we must know the heights and 
the depths of their characters, but to that knowledge 
we must add the knowledge of the general level on 
which their lives are passed. This last is the 
important item in the account. The heights and the 
depths are exceptional ; they mark the range of possi- 
bilities rather than the natural range of the life as it 
is. In many cases they might be left altogether out 
of the account without seriously affecting the result. 
If we would cease to think extravagantly of ourselves, 
we must cease to cover up the baseness of our char- 
acters with specious sophistries, and look them calmly 
jn the face. We need not turn away our eyes from 
fhe heights, but we must recognize that we are yet 
far belo wthem, and that they stand before us, as possi- 
bilities of achievement, as we advance upon our way. 

There is but One who knows what is in man, and 
to whom the secrets of human nature lie naked and 
bare. Ile has commanded us to judge as we would 
be judged, to forgive as we would be forgiven. It 
will be easier for us to do this, if we remember our 
own ignorance and our own partiality of judgment. 
We have but to extend to the faults of othets the 
same charity which we easily extend to our own, to 
raise our opinion of the morality ordinarily to be 
found among men. There will be less tendency to 
despair regarding our own future or the futures of 
others, when we recognize for ourselves that He who 
knows all the evil and all the good in us and in them, 
sends his blessings of sun and rain upon us all; that 
he offers salvation to all out of whatsoever depths 
they call to him, and that his word is pledged to 
save those who believe in him from themselves, and 
to place them forever on higher heights than mortal 
eye has seen or mortal mind has dreamed of. If he 
who knows man is also he with whom is plenteous 
redemption for man, it ought not to be difficult for 
us to believe the best, rather than the worst, of others, 
when we are ignorant of their good and evil, and to 
lean to mercy rather than to judgmént when we know, 
and must condemn. In so doing we shall be the 
better able to lay our own slight and worthless 
achievements, and our own burden of sins, trustingly 
and penitently at the feet of him who is at once All- 
knowing and All-merciful. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


When a man thinks that as a man ve is a man anda 
half, while his wife is less than full measure, he will 
find that the Bible and The Sunday School Times dis- 
agree with him. He dates his letter this time from 
Vermont, and says: 


In The Sunday School Times of October 20 (page 658), I find 


should have been a man and a part; for God took enough from 
him to lay a foundation to build a woman on. 

One thing is very certain, man was not complete, was 
not satisfactory, either to God or to himself, until woman 
was made. And in the plan of God the twain, man and 
woman, were not two, but one. (See Gen. 1:27; 2: 18- 
24; Mal. 2:15; Matt. 19:4, 5.) Itis possible that our 
Vermont correspondent means, that Adam was “a man 
and a part” defore Eve was formed, but that when she 








became one, the original person was left as only “a part 
of aman.” (One being taken from “ one and a part,” left 
only a part.) If that is his modest way of recognizing 
woman’s superiority, he might phrase his opinion in 
Burns’s words, as to nature’s work: 
“Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses OB’ 
But we prefer our former way of putting it: God first 
made man as a part of the twain-one, and then he made 
woman as the other part of that twain-one; so that the 
twain are no longer twain but one: 


When we receive letters of unqualified commendation, 
we do not feel justified in giving them a place in our 
columns. But when a letter comes, bringing a few 
words of commendation and more words of criticism, 
we are glad to lay it before our readers, especially if the 
criticism is aimed at a feature in our paper on which we 
particularly pride ourselves. Here is a letter of this 
sort, from a prominent New York divine: 

The Sunday School Times is a most excellent journal, with 
its large corps of able and scholarly contributors. But there is 
one thing more, I think, needed to make it complete, namely, 
a “Committee of Reconciliation ;”’ so that when one of its able 
and scholarly contributors gives a certain interpretation to a 
portion of Scripture, and another equally able and scholarly 
contributor gives an entirely opposite interpretation, the 
opposing opinions shall be reconciled, before they appear in its 
columns, for the sake of those who rely on its statements as 
authoritative. The other day one of our teachers came to me 
with the inquiry—not altogether new in form, but quite forci- 
ble in manner: “ Who shall decide where doctors disagree?” 
I replied, “ Exercise your own common sense, and accept the 
opinion that seems most consonant with the facts in the case.” 
The occasion of this teacher’s perplexity was as follows: 
In The Sunday School Times for September 22, Professor 
W. Il. Green, D.D., LL.D., in his “ Critical Notes ”’ on the lesson 
commenting on Eli’s fear for the ark of God, says it was not 
wrong or unusual that the ark be taken into the battle with the 
Philistines. On the next page, in “ Teaching Hints,” M. C. 
Ilazard (the titles omitted, though doubtless a doctor) says that 
taking the ark to the battle was putting it in pawn, “ in order 
that God might be forced to redeem it.” And he insists that 
Hophni and Phineas “should have prevented such a desecra- 
tion of its sanctity;’’ also that Eli was to blame because 
“he had suffered the ark to be taken,” and that it “ was being 
used in a way that God could not approve.” Now how much 
help or comfort a teacher could get out of these conflicting 
statements you can judge. Nor is this the first instance of the 
kind, by quite a number, that has occurred in the excellent 
Sunday School Times. 

Now we haven’t it in our heart to find fault with the 
spirit which prompts that good pastor to desire the Editor 
of The Sunday School Times to decide between the 
doctors, and to tell all the Sunday-school teachers 
exactly what to believe; but then it wouldn’t do for 
even a judge on the bench to settle all questions 
submitted to him before he had heard the arguments of 
opposing counsel, “learnea in the law” The pages of 
The Sunday School Times which are filled by its “able 
and scholarly contributors,” writing under their own 
names, are expressly designed to give to Bible students 
a knowledge of the fact that “ equally able and scholarly 
contributors” entertain widely different opinions on 
many points of both Bible fact and Bible doctrine, and 
thus to lay upon the readers of those pages the duty of 
exercising their ‘“‘own common sense,” as our corres- 
pondent well expresses it, and of accepting for them- 
selves “ the opinion that seems most consonant with the 
facts in the case.” Why,so anxious are we that more 
than one side of a mooted question shall be laid before 
our readers, that when our “able and scholarly con- 
tributors ” happen to be all on one side of a question, we 
sometimes go to a library and hunt up the opinion of 
“equally able and scholarly ” writers on the other side, 
and copy these opinions into our columns ; and just leave 
the two opinions side by side, in order that our readers 
shall have to decide for themselves between the doctors. 
Imagine a “Committee of Reconciliation,” at work on 
the Monday morning repofts of sermons in the New 
York Tribune! Let them once try their hand at recon- 
ciling the Sunday sermons of Drs. Morgan Dix, John 
Hall, Thomas Armitage, and other able and scholarly 
divines who are there reported, and if fney wouldn’t, 


| ask to be relieved of their work—our word for it that the 
that God made “Adam a part of a man.” I think that it | 


readers of the New York Tribune would ask relief in 
the premises. If our readers want ex cathedra opinions, 
unqualified and infallible, they must confine their read- 
ing to our editorial pages, and to the columns of “ Notes 
on Open Letters."* There shall be no uncertain sound 
there; but when our “ able and scholarly contributors ” 
ask to be heard concerning a point of biblical exposition, 
no “committee” shall stand between them and our 
readers. They shall say their say for themselves, and 


then eur readers must think their think for themselves. 
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LUTHER'S INKSTAND. 
BY JOEL SWARTZ, D.D. 


In Wartburg still the ink they show 
Which Luther at the Devil threw; 

We’ve learned in these last days to know 
He fought far wiser than he knew. 


The inkstand, more than Luther’s tongue, 
Filled popes and devils with affright ; 
This weapon by the printer flung 
Ilas put the prince of hell to flight. 


Though silent now is Luther’s tongue 
And palsied lies the hero’s hand, 

Yet that black thunderbolt it flung 
Still rolls and smites from land to land. 





THE OCTAVIUS OF MINUCIUS FELIX. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


In Justin Martyr, we recently gave a sketch of a lay 
evangelist of the Greek Church in the first half of the 
second century. We now propose to introduce a lay 
evangelist of the Latin Church in the last part of the 
second, or more probably in the early part of the sec- 
ond century. 

This man is Minucius Felix. THe was originally a 
heathen, like Justin Martyr; he was converted in adult 
years, like him, and he defended the new faith with 
equal zeal. But Justin Martyr was a philosopher, and 
continued to wear the philosopher’s cloak after his con- 
version to Christianity, which was to him the true phi- 
losophy ; Minucius Felix was a rhetorician and a law- 
yer, and continued his profession as far as we know; he 
certainly did not enter the clerical state, for he gives no 
intimation of it in the book ; and Jerome and Lactantius, 
who quote his book in favorable terms, are likewise 
silent about it. He seems to have been of North African 
descent, but lived in Rome. He is next to Tertullian, 
the first Christian author who wrote in the Latin lan- 
guage. The Roman Church was, during the first two 
centuries, almost entirely Greek or Oriental; hence 
St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, Clement in his 
Epistle (the third bishop of Rome), Hermas (J astor 
Terme), and Uippolytus (a very prolific Roman, writes 
down to 235 A. D.), and others, used the Greek language. 
It was only from about the middle of the third century 
that the Latin became the official language of the 
Roman Church. The oldest inscriptions in the cata- 
combs are mostly Greek. 

We have from Minucius Felix only one book, and that 
is preserved only in one manuscript; but from this it has 
often been printed, from 1543 to 1881. The title is 
Octavius. It is in the form of a dialogue between a 
Christian convert, Octavius, and a heathen rhetorician 
and advocate, Cecilius. Minucius Felix, a friend of 
both, listens, and is to decide as judge. The dialogue 
takes place at the seashore, near Ostia, the port of the 
city of Rome (now called Civita Vecchia). The dia- 
logue is written with almost Ciceronian elegance, and 
betrays a good deal of classical culture and urbanity of 
tone. Its chief interest consists in giving us a clear and 
lively view of the relation of Christianity to heathenism 
in those times of persecution ; it shows what objections 
educated Romans raised to the new religion, and how 
the Christians refuted it. The Octavius is, next to Ter- 
tullian’s Apologeticus, the best refutation of idolatry 
and vindication of Christianity, which the Latin Church 
produced in the ante-Nicene age. Renan, in his recent 
work on Marc-Auréle, calls it the “ pearl of the apolo- 
getic literature.” Some passages are very eloquent and 
effective. The dialogue, no doubt, contributed its share 
towards the literary victory which Christianity achieved 
over the idolatry of Greece and Rome, long before Con- 
stantine the Great raised it to the throne of power. We 
will give a brief summary of that apologetic dialogue. 

Cecilius speaks first (chapters 5-15), in defense of the 
heathen, and in opposition to the Christian, religion. 
He begins like a sceptic or agnostic concerning the 
existence of a God as being doubtful, but he soon shifts 
his ground, and on the principle of expediency and 
utility he urges the duty of worshiping the ancestral 
gods. It is best to adhere to what the experience of all 
nations has found to be salutary. Every nation has its 
peculiar god or gods; the Roman nation, the most 
religious of all, allows the worship of all gods, and thus 
attained to the highest power and prosperity. Le 
charges the Christians with presumption for claiming a 
certain knowledge of the highest problems which lie 
beyond human ken; with want of patriotism for for- 
saking the ancestral traditions; with low breeding (as 
Celsus did). He ridicules their worship of a crucified 
malefactor and the instrument ef his crucifixion, and 


even an ass’s head, Ile repeats the lies of secret crimes 
against morality, and quotes for these slanders the 
authority of the celebrated orator Fronto. He objects 
to their religion that it has no temples, nor altars, nor 
images. He attacks their doctrines of one God, of the 





destruction of the present world, the resurrection and 
judgment, as irrational and absurd. He pities them for | 
their austere habits and their aversion to the theatre, | 
banquets, and other innocent enjoyments. He con- | 
cludes with the re-assertion of human ignorance of | 
things which are above us, and an exhortation to leave 
those uncertain things alone, and to adhere to the 
religion of their fathers, “lest either a childish super- 
stition should be introduced, or all religion should be 
overthrown.” . 

In the second part (chaps. 16-38), Octavius refutes 
these charges, and attacks idolatry ; meeting each point 
in proper order. He vindicates the existence and unity 
of the Godhead, the doctrine of creation and providence, 
as truly rational, and quotes in confirmation the opinions 
of various philosophers (from Cicero). He exposes the 
absurdity of the heathen mythology, the worship of 
idols made of wood and stone, the immoralities of the 
gods, and the cruelties and obscene rites connected with 
their worship. The Romans have not acquired their 
power by their religion, but by rapacity and acts of 
violence. The charge of worshiping a criminal and 
his cross, rests on the ignorance of his innocence and 
divine character. The Christians have no temples, 
because they will not limit the infinite God, and no 
images, because man is God’s image, and a holy life the 
best sacrifice. The slanderous charges of immorality 
are traced to the demons who invented and spread them 
among the people, who inspire oracles, work false mira- 
cles, and try in every way to draw men into their ruin. 
It is the heathen who practice such infamies. The 
Christians who avoid and abhor the immoral amuse- 
ments of the theatre and circus, where madness, adultery, 
and murder are exhibited and practiced, even in the 
name of the gods, They find their true pleasure and 
happiness in God, his knowledge and worship. 

At the close of the dialogue (chaps. 39, 40), Ceecilius 
confesses himself convinced of his error, and resolves to 
embrace Christianity, and desires further instruction on 
the next day. Minucius expresses his satisfaction at 
this result, which made adecision on his part unneces- 
sary. Joyful and thankful for the joint victory over 
error, the three friends return from the seashore to 
Ostia. 





LUTHER THE REBUILDER. 
BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 


No man of his age, and few men of any age, are so 
fully portrayed to posterity from so many points of view 
as Martin Luther. First and most important are the 
delineations of himself by his own hand, in his letters 
and his table-talk. Then, there are the pictures stu- 
diously painted by historians, both friendly and hostile. 
Withal, in many a replica, are the personal reminis- 
cences of near friends, associatds, or students. Carica- 
tures are not wanting, from the hands of antagonists, 
giving sometimes keener and more vivid impressions of 
the truth than the very truth itself would give. But 
there is one sketch of Luther that came to me in the 
course of some_studies of the great reformer as a poet 
and musician, which is particularly bright and inter- 
esting, and which may be characterized as a friendly 
sketch by a hostile hand. It is found in two letters by 
one Jerome de Cockx, a Flemish musician, a Roman 
Catholic by religion, who, being at Wittenberg as a 
traveler, sought an interview with the great heresiarch, 
and reported it to “his venerable master, Jan van Stie- 
gen, at Antwerp.” 

What first struck the visitor, on being introduced to 
the reformer, was to see lying on the table a flute 
and a guitar. 

“ Here,” said Luther to his visitor, “are the two com- 
panions of my labors. When I am weary of writing, 
when my brain grows heavy, or when the Devil comes 
to play me one of his tricks, I take my flute and play 
an air. My ideas then return fresh as a flower dipped 
in water, the Devil takes flight, and I resume my work 
with new ardor. Music is a divine revelation; it is the 
language of the angels im heaven, and on earth that of 
the ancient prophets.” 

Cockx eontinues: “Luther drank the health of the 
musicians of our country, particularizing the celebrated 
master Josquin, concerning whom he expressed this 
judgment: ‘Josquin governs the notes, the others are 
governed by them ;’ and added, ‘I do not lovethose whe 














do not love music, that heavenly art by which the dis- 


quietudes and pains of the heart are dissipated. Every 
schoolmaster ought to be a musician. No preacher 
ought to enter the pulpit till he has learnt his sol-fa.’ ” 

In the second letter, Cockx gives an account of an 
evening passed at the tavern of the Black Eagle. 
Luther was surrounded by his disciples, some of whom 
had composed “songs which are not sung, and never 
will be sung, in our Catholic Flanders,” all drinking 
wine or beer, “The latter beverage was that served to the 
master ; some folks call him the Beer Pope. When it 
was told him that I was a Fleming, and a musician, 
every one showed me great kindness, and would drink 
my health. Luther returned to the subject of music, on 
account of my presence, and to do honor to my profes- 
sion, he said: Kings and princes ought to encourage 
music, for it is one of their obligations to protect the 
liberal arts as well as the useful sciences. Music is, ina 
fashion, a discipline anda school-mistress, She teaches 
us to be more amiable, and more pleasant, more modest 
and more intelligent. Bad musicians and bad singers 
make us see better what a noble art is music, because 
white never stands so clearly as when it has black for its 
neighbor. The Devil will laugh less if we sing for, I 
have already said, he—the artificer of disorder and 
trouble—hates music, which is the symbol of harmonious 
order, Let us sing, then, and use your best voices, 
Strike up witht me Mensch, willst du leben seliglich’ |the 
Ten Commandments hymn]. All his disciples gathered 
around the master, and, joining their voices to his, sang 
the melody he had indicated. What a beautiful song, 
what a learned harmony! I have never heard music 
which pleased me as much, I had tears in my eyes; the 
Doctor perceived it, and gave me his hand, which I took, 
I confess, all heretic as it was. After this piece of his 
own composition, Martin said a few words, in a low tone, 
to those near him, and they commenced another song, 
which I remembered, from the first notes, was a madri- 
gal of Roland de Lattne. It was an act of politeness 
towards me. This execution, in my presence, of the 
work of a compatriot, and such a compatriot (!) of him 
who is styled the prince of the musicians of his time. 
When these gentlemen had finished, I congratulated 
them on their fine voices, for I have rarely heard voices 
so sonorous, even among the singers in our cathedrals, 
I know not what judgment posterity will give on Martin 
Luther, on thg subject of his acts against the Catholic 
Church, his mother, whom he smites daily with a parri- 
cidal hand, but I believe I can affirm to you that he will 
be considered as a great musician.” 

The picture will not satisfy the advanced temperance 
advocate, but it is none the less a pleasing one. It 
brings us acquainted with that man of exuberant vitality, 
of vast, many-sided human sympathy, who by the truth 
which he wielded, the high faith which uplifted and 
sustained him, the power of God that was in him, but 
also by his immense natural genius, and his mighty 
manhood, changed the course of history and restored 
the Church from ruin. 

Our new and welcome guest, Mr, Matthew Arnold, 
who is nothing if not paradoxical— 

[Do not mistake: it is not to be said, nothing besides 
paradoxical; for he is many things besides,—acutely and 
pleasingly critical; well read and accomplished, almost 
to the point of being learned; and bumptious to a degree 
unprecedented except in Sophomore classes. Jle is one 
of a little group of literary bullies, of whom Mr, Ruskin 
is the ringleader, who hold literary England in terror 
by their supercilious dogmatism. This is not to the 
credit of the traditionary British courage. There ought 
long ago to have been found some one with the pluck 
and the grip to twist his cudgel out of his hand, and beat. 
him over the head with it until he should learn to do 
his abusing of other people’s opinions with sume mani- 
fest consciousness of the fallibility of his own, | 

—Mr. Matthew Arnold has announced a discovery of 
his own in the natura] history of man, to wit: that the 
great revolutions in opinion are accomplished, not by 
force of any positive affirmation, but by the simple nega- 
tion of some prevalent falsehood; and he shows a lau- 
dable ingenuity in culling and contorting facts so as to 
fit this preposterous notion (of all things in the world!) 
to the history of the first propagation of Christianity, 
and the history of the reformation of it. 

The study of Martin Luther as poet and musician, 
reveals him in his most eharacteristic function of 
rebuilder. The earliest (probably), and, with one excep- 
tion, the greatest of his hymus, 


Nun freut’ ewch lieben Christen g’ mein, 


is a tender and touching relation of his religious experi- 
ence and enunciatéen of the “ doetrines of grace.” Near 
it in time comes, indeed, a stirring pelemic ballad—the 
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Song of the Two Martyrs at Brussels, some of the fiery 
concluding lines of which have been imitated in two 
Well-kuuwn and sonorous stanzas by W. J. Fux: 


Flung to the heedless winds, 
Or w the waters cast, 

Their ashes shall be watched 
And gathered at the last. 


and the spirit of the tremendous conflicts of his age 
breathes through Luther’s hymn-book, as through 
David's. But in both the things personal, local, and 
temporal are incidental to the utterance of a spiritual 
faith and worship. The usages of worship of the for- 
mer time had passed away. In seeking what should be 
put instead of them, he turned first to the Psalms of 
David, and set a noble example of close yet spirited 
versitication into the common language, which was 
followed by his many worthy successors, Then he 
enlled the best of the ancient hymns, both Latin and 
German, and translating, adding, or retouching, repre- 
duced them with their proper melodies, It was a great 
advantage to German hymnody, not to be en barrassed 
by that dogma which, to a greater or less extent, in 
other countries of the Reformation, interdicted the use 
of “human composures ” in church. The example of a 
vernacular hymnody in various kinds, set by Luther 
himself, was 80 worthily followed in his own and later 
generations, that in this department the literature of 
Germany 4 quite unapproached by that of any other 
nation, 

But that gift of musical genius which his intimate 
friends never tire of admiring in the great Reformer— 
the recrention of his leisure, the comfort of his solitude, 
the delight of his family and associates—was especially 
to be utilized in the reconstruction of the Church, In 
the year 1526, he called to his assistance two eminent 
composers toaid him in the preparation of the “ German 
Mass,” or service of the Lord’s Supper. One of these, 
Joho Walter, has left a full and interesting account of 
Luther’s work as a composer on this task, as well as of 
his musical suggestions and criticisms; and speaks with 
special admiration of “ the German Sanctus "—that is, 
the sixth chapter of Isaiah, translated by him into ten- 
sylluble verse, and set to music by his own hand. Later, 
in the pretace to a collection of funeral hymns, he speaks 
of the work that he has done, and yet means to do, for 
church-music, The Church of Rome, ke says, has many 
things in which it excels. It has magnificent cathedrals 
and abbeys—but the preaching in them only serves the 
Devil, and insults the Word of God. It has superb 
shrines of silver and gold, set with jewels—but within 
them nothing but dead men’s bones. It has splendid 
vestments—and they cover only slow-bellies and lazy 
wolves. So it has fair and lovely melodies,—but they 
are set to vile and abominable words about purgatory 
and its pains and satisfactions, such as despoil believers 
of their rest and hope. And he is resolved to undress 
the worthless words, to strip off their shining vestments 
of music, and put these upon other language taken out 
of the pure Word of God, 8So, he says, instead of dole- 
ful lamentations and dirges, we will bury our dead with 
cheerful hymns of hope, of the forgiveness of sins, and 


of the resurrection of the dead—that blessed article of 


our creed, 

Of the tunes printed with Luther’s thirty-six psalms 
and hymns during his life-time, some, as I have said, 
are old tunes derived from the same source as the 
hymns themselves. Of those that appear as original 
with the wholly original hymns, [ see no ground for 
doubt that they are Luther’s own. In the German 
Sanctus, attested as Luther’s by his friend Walter, we 


have a specimen of his work in a more diflicult form of 


composition than the ordinary chorale. Indeed, one 
hardly needs external evidence to show that the mighty 
and majestic song Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott must 
have been poured out at once, words and tune together, 
in one rapture of inspiration. And if this is Luther’s, 
why not the rest, which have never borne any other 
name but his? 

It is the just glory of Luther’s work as reformer, that 
it was no merely negative and destructive work, He 
made war on ancient darkness, indeed, but it was by 
bringing in the light. And when the darkness was past, 
and the true light shone again, and the old works and 
usages of darkness were to be cleared away, he was 
ready with those divine gifts of song by which he had 
been wonderfully equipped for the work to which he 
was called, to furnish the forms of a new and “ reason- 
able worship,” teaching all the people to “sing unto the 
Lord a new song.” 

Thus it was given him with his own hand to accom- 
plisb the two great works that made the German nation 
pad the Psetpetuat Church—the translating of the Bible 





and the beginning of the hymn-book. By the first, he 
opened the way that God should speak directly to the 
common people; by the second, he taught the people to 
speak directly to God. So eminent a scholar and rea- 
soner as Samuel Taylor Coleridge has ventured to 
express a doubt whether of these two great works was 
the greater. 





LUTHER'S HYMN. 


“Ern’ FESTE BURG I8T UNSER GoTT.” 
BY M. WOOLSEY STRYKER. 


A tower of safety is our God! 
A goodly ward and weapon, 
Tie’ll help us free, tho’ force or fraud 
To us may now mishappen. 
The old relentless fiend 
Our ruin doth intend ; 
Gross might, and deep device, 
His dreadful armor is; 
On earth there’s none can match him! 


By our might, we could do no more 
Than vainly to have striven ; 
But for us the right Man will war, 
Whom God himself hath given. 
Dost ask, who is with us? 
It is the Christ, Jesus! 
The Lord of Sabaoth, 
None other God, that doth 
The vantage hold forever. 


And if the world were Devil-full, 
All purposed to consume us, 
’Twould not so much affright our soul, 
It is not they can doom us. 
This world’s dark prince may still 
Lower sullen as he will; 
For he can harm us naught. 
Tis past. His doom is wrought. 
One word can bring his downfall ! 


That Word, for all they do, shall stand, 
No thank to them that jeer it! 
Yea, on the plain, he’s at our hand, 
By his own gift and spirit. 
And should they take our life, 
Fame, fortune, child, and wife,— 
Let them all this begin: 
But they can nothing win; 
God’s kingdom yet awaits us! 





LUTHER BEFORE THE DIET OF WORMS. 
BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


It is not my design to write a biography of this most 
remarkable man, but to present one or more salient 
points in his character which separate him individually 
trom all other reformers. He was no more earnest, no 
more sincere, than others who went before him and pre- 
pared the world for the great work which he was to 
achieve, which was tostrike a deadly blow at the Roman 
hierarchy; but he was better able than others had been 
to define the purpose he had in view. Then again the 
church itself, by its shameles corruptions, afforded him 
new and noticeable grounds for revolt. 

Nearly a hundred years before, Wickliffe had trans- 
lated the Bible into the English vernacular; Huss and 
Jerome of Prague had perished at the stake for preach- 
ing a free gospel to the people; Savonarola, also, had 
died by the blazing fagot in Italy, all having perished 
because of their dissent from the methods of Rome; 
Zwingli, Calvin, Melancthon, and Erasmus were sturdy 
dissenters from the first, so that in the protest of Luther 
we find him but the exponent of the predominant ideas 
of the age in which he lived. Why, then, do we regard 
Luther as the central figure in that remarkable age? 
—an age characterized by events, discoveries, and intel- 
lectual stir akin to this in which we live. Why was he 
singled out by the great arbiter of nations in that day 
(Charles V., emperor of Germany), as the one man to 
be called upon as representing the action of all others? 

Because while poets and satirists, and thinkers of 
every age, had turned their pens against the corruptions 
of the Roman hierarchy, and exposed their shameless 
disorders, they had failed to define the dogmas of the 
Church that lay at the root of these abuses. Luther's 
clear, vigorous mind with rare executive ability seized 
upon salient points, defined them as monstrous, venal, 
contrary to the laws of God and destructive to man; and 
these he wrote out, and nailed upon the doors of the 
Church of Wittenburg. 

A rough, strong man, Luther must have a solid back- 
ground of error or falsity against which he might aim 
those telling blows, propelled by a clear head, a pure 
life, and honest convictions. This firm ground pre- 
sented itself in the sale of indulgences, granted by Leo 





X. for the purpose of raising funds with which to build 
the great Church of St. Peter at Rome. This was some- 
what akin to the modern diluted sin of raising money 
for churches by religious lotteries, fairs, suppers and 
festivals, and excursions, ministering to vanity and 
sensuality for the sake of building up the church. 

By this sale of indulgences men might violate every 
law in the Decalogue, and be exempt from the penalty, 
by paying a certain sum of money into a fund which 
should go to build up the Church of Christ. In this 
way innumerable crimes were committed; private 
revenge and bare-faced debauchery found ample expres- 
sion; a man might murder his enemy, and the law 
was powerless to punish, because the guilty party had 
paid the forfeit by helping the Church. Women were 
abused, and there was no redress for the same reason. 
Widows and orphans were robbed of their inheritance, 
travelers waylaid and murdered, all for the good of the 
Church; men and women trodden down like dust upon 
the highway, that the stupendous walls of the house of 
God, St. Peter’s, might be cemented with their blood. 
All this time the sublime genius of a Michael Angelo, a 

taphael, and a Leonardo Di Vinci, were creating that 
high art which is to be the marvel of all coming ages. 
It is the era of sharply defined contrasts: voluptuous 
rulers and a sensual priesthood, with oppressed and 
degraded masses of people. Old Egypt, that had driven 
its myriads like beasts of burden to build up pagan 
temples, is now re-presented in the shape of a premium 
for crime in order to advance the building of a church 
to the true (?) faith ? 

Here was the opportunity of an outspoken man. 
Here was abuse enough to rouse the indignant rebuke 
of a minister of the Most High sympathizing with his 
kind, and believing that the Bible had a gospel to the 
poor man, The greatest men of the day solemnly 
believed this, and to this belief in the Bible we owe the 
reformation under Martin Luther. He raised a protest 
against building and adorning a church by a method 
which demoralized the people by making it easy to sin; 
by helping men to the commission of crime, by paying 
them a premium for it, just as in our day earnest mor- 
alists protest against the whole system of licensing the 
sale of liquor, because it puts money into the public 
treasury by a means that tempts men to the commission 
of crime. 

The Roman Church regarded the Bible as a book too 
sacred to be in the hands of the people, hence the early 
reformers had translated and distributed its pages as the 
first-fruits of the art of printing. Prior to this, it had 
existed only as a written document, preserved on papy- 
rus and vellum, transcribed by laborious monks and 
Christian ladies. It had been sealed up from the com- 
mon mind, which had been compelled to receive the 
dogmas of the Church as the never-to-be-questioned 
oracles of God. Luther loudly protested against all 
this, affirming the right of every man to read the Scrip- 
tures and believe as his reason and cunscience should 
dictate,—a broad platform, not yet carried to its ulti- 
mate in the Christian world. 

Thus stood Luther, grandly, clear-headed, and in 
earnest, with shaven head and bare feet, nailing with a 
strong hand the false dogmas of the Church of Rome 
upon the doors of the edifice at Wittenburg. It was the 
culminating point in the progress of Western civiliza- 
tion; the extreme vibration of the pendulum that 
marked a majestic era. 

It would be impossible for such high- handed measures 
to pass unobserved by the powers of the day. Accord- 
ingly, he was excommunicated by the Pope, and in 1521 
summoned before the Diet of Worms, convened by 
order of the Emperor of Germany, Charles V. It was 
in vain that the friends of Luther warned him not to 
attend personally this august assemblage. His reply to 
these remonstrances was characteristic: “If there were 
as many devils in Worms as there are tiles on the roofs 
of the houses, I would go on.” 

Charles, delighting in pomp and ceremony, could by 
no means foresee the consequences that might ensue in 
bringing this excommunicated man before such an 
assemblage, and scarcely in the history of the world 
could one more imposing be cited. Princes and officials 
of a vast empire, with all the insignia of their many 
orders of pre-eminent honor, ducal coronet and knightly 
prestige; the hierarchies of the Church with their gor- 
geous trappings; students and scholars; commanders 
and soldiers of every grade,—all the pomp and power of 
the age congregated together to hear the plea of a man 
by no means distinguished for personal appearance, but 
who had become the foremost man of the day, 

* Nor did Luther make his way to this great assemblage 
devoid of the prestige becoming his position, A league 
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from the city, two thousand persons, mounted and on foot, 
escorted him, jealously mindful of his safety. 

Historians and poets have delighted the world with 
descriptions of the great apostle Paul standing in the 
midst of Mars Hill, and speaking to the assembled taste 
and learning of the period; but imposing as was this 
occasion in the incipiency of the Church, it was less 
numerous in attendance and less gorgeous in display 
than that which characterized the Diet of Worms. 
Then, as now, all the pomp of the assemblage dwindled 
into insignificancy before the sublime presence of the 
one man who stood apart and alone, representing the 
ideas of the coming ages. 

Neither the great Apostle of the old nor the Apostle 
of the new thought was awed by the imposing grandeur | 
of the scene around him; but each stood in statuesque 
relief clad in the simple panoply of a true courageous, | 
uncompromising manhood. Neither was remarkable for 
personal appearance. The beauty of form and face was | 
deficient in each,—the one the sharp slender outcome 
of Jewish intellectualism ; the other the robust, heavy | 
growth of the Teutonic mind. But who can estimate the | 
beauty that underlies thorough convictions, and thorough 
selt-consecration to a great idea? 

Luther, called upon to define and justify his opinions | 





~ 


the Spanish for. “garden,” is applied in common parlance | Out in the camp the sense of distance and of universal 
to the suburban homes which have any garden-ground | silence is peculiarly impressive. . Nothing moving 
around them, and so it comes to be used indiscrimi- | except, perhaps, a solitary horseman, far away, going at 
nately of country residences. In our quinta there were | a slow galop,—for here they never seem to trot,—and 
plenty of fig-trees, whose luscious fruit we often enjoyed | even the strange birds fly away slowly, and only for a 


fresh from the tree. Peaches also grew here in abun- | short distance.” 


| the south, and learned that the shady side of the house 


dance. Of flowers, there were roses, English violets and 
tnberoses in sweet confusion; also lavender, which we 
thought must be grown for distilling, as it was raised in 
such quantities. Besides these homelike p!ants, there 
were others peculiar to the region, whose names I can- 
not now recall. 


It was here we first noticed how our shadows fell to 


was always to the southern, not the northern side. Such 
had, of course, been the case ever since our crossing the 
equator, only we had not observed it. This peculiarity, 
together with the exchange of seasons, our spring bein 
their fall, succeeded by winter, not summer, had a some: | 
what confusing effect on the mind; but we thus realized | 
more strongly how far removed in latitude we were from | 
ties of home and country, being about as far south as 
Philadelphia is north of the equator. 

Though our country life was necessarily very quiet 
and uneventful, it was not without the excitement of a 





in the presence of the power and learning of the age, | little incident or two, in keeping with the lawless state 
was no ways daunted before such an august tribunal. | of things away from the city itself. One night, our 
With a clearness and force becoming the magnitude of | slumbers were rudely broken by a disturbance out of 
the ideas, the solemnity of the occasion, and the force | doors, which ended in the smashing of the street-lamp 
of his convictions, he proceeded step by step to point | which lighted ourcorner. We feared that we had incurred 
out the errors and the corruptions of that church in| the ill-will of a man whose saddle-horses we had 
which the mass of his hearers implicitly believed. Gath- | recently hired, but- whose unreasonable charges we had 
ering force as he proceeded; feeling the majesty a thought best to dispute. The annoyance, however, was 
individual judgment, the right of a man to be a man in | not repeated, and our fears were gradually dispelled. 
the use of his God-imparted reason,—he long and strenu- | Another time, a passing tramp was caught in the act of 


ously defended his right to think and act as he did | 
and denied that the Church had any right to control, far 
less to punish, a man for any dissent of opinion. With 
asublime consciousness of his own intelligent convictions, 

he wound up with that celebrated utterance of his which | 
is the culmination of his position. He closes with these 
emphatic words: “ Here I stand. I cannot do otherwise.” 

It was the point of moral grandeur in the whole his- 
tory of the man. “ Here I stand.” He was as much 
rooted in his convictions, and as immovable, as the rock 
of Gibraltar beaten upon by two contending seas. 

But for the greed of the Pope and the ostentation of 
Charles V., the world had been devoid of this image of 
.a man wholly consecrated to the truth that was in him. 
We should have been denied this simple, soul-inspiring 
utterance which, after the lapse of three centuries, thrills 
the blood as at the sound of a tfumpet. After all that 
we may say and think of Luther, the man is crystalized 
to diamond perpetuity by this one sentence, so brief, so 
simple, and yet so grandly beautiful to the moral eye: 
“ Here I stand. I cannot do otherwise.” 








YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


———<@———— 


REMINISCENCES OF A SOUTH AMERICAN 
VISIT. 
BY M. K. A. STONE, 


The latter part of a recent sojourn in the South Tem- 
perate Zone was spent in one of the outlying villages of 
Buenos Ayres; Belgrano by name. We were the only 
boarders in a sort of country villa-inn, kept by an Ital- 
ian. We occupied asuite of rooms opening on a patio, 
or court-yard ; and strange enough, at first, our quarters 
seemed. The building had but one story, and the floors 
of our rooms were laid close upon the bare ground, with 
no cellar beneath. The windows were large and low, 
protected outside by strong iron gratings,—a needful 
guard, as we were on the corner of two rather lonely 
country roads, Over the brick tiles of the floor were 
laid generous rugs, and we did not at any time become 
aware of too near a neighborhood to mother-earth. 

Out in the patio were trellised grapevines around the 
paved court, in the centre of which was a white marble 
well. In this court-yard, a pet parrot, rejoicing in the 
name of Don Pedro, had his freedom, visiting our rooms 
quite often, and amusing us with his mixed gabble of 
rortugese and Spanish. Don Pedro’s national allegi- 
ance was dubious; his favorite salute being “ ard 
Espagna, para Portugal!” Our domestic arrangements 
were quite homelike;“each meal being only served in 
our parlor by the boy Gaorico, who waited on us. 

It is pleasant to recall our quiet country life in its 
strange, unwonted setting. There were many pretty 





walks among the neighboring quintas. This term being 


helping himself to something of ours which lay in the 
open window. But he quickly dropped his prize from 
the long hooked stick with which he was angling for it, 
when his purpose was interrupted. 

It was not unusual for us to see on the country roads, 
mounted garrchos, wild horsemen who scour the plains, 
wearing the peculiar garment called a poncho. This is 
a rather graceful and effective drapery, and in the stores 
you may see piles of them gay with high colored 
stripes, or attractive in their softer and more temperate 
hues, They are like a large shawl, with a central slit 
through which the head is thrust. On ourshopping raids 
we invested in several ponchos, which have since done 
duty as table-covers, maps and carriage robes. 

As I recall our rooms, I like to remember one very 
pleasant feature: at the outside grating of the windows 
clambered a welcome morning-glory, with its fresh crim- 
son glories at hand for our gathering, morning by morn- 
ing. 

One of the events of public interest, taking place dur- 
ing our stay, was the death of the tyrant Lopez, greeted 
with universal joy as putting an end to the five years’ 
war with Paraguay, A passing variety with us was a 
charming day’s visit to the quinta of a friend living in 
the neighboring town of Lomas. Passing through the 
city, on our way to the railroad depot, we went through 
the Place Constitucion, where we noticed numbers of 
the large wool-wagons employed in the transfer of wool 
from the estancias. These unwieldy-looking vehicles 
were laden with the raw hides and wool of the sheep, 
which are so large a source of revenue to the country. 
We often saw long processions of these lumbering 
wagons on their way to the city. 

While at Belgrano, one of our party took the oppor- 
tunity to make an interesting trip into the interior, to 
the town of Rosario, which lies on the west bank of the 
Parana, about one hundred and ninety miles from Buenos 
Ayres. There is nothing remarkable about this river, 
except that it is navigable by ocean steamers for some 
distance. When our traveler returned, he gave a report 
of his sight-seeing, in substance as follows: The whole 
country, as far as eye could see, was one vast level 
plain, not rolling like a prairie, but absolutely flat, dotted 
here and there with estancias or farm-houses. There 
are endless herds of cattle and sheep, and plenty of wild 
fowl. No trees, except the few that have been planted 
around the estancias; so that these look like oases in a 
desert, or littleislandsinacalmsea. But from Cordoba, 
a city in the heart of the state, can be seen a line of 
mountains, not far away, the first outposts of the Cor- 
dilleras. 

“In driving or riding, you go right across country, no 
regular roads,—no need of them. The country, as dis- 
tinguished from the city, iscalled the camp. The rich 





estancieros own leagues and leagues of land. They are 
not exactly farmers, for there is little or no agriculture | 
in the country; all the wealth isin sheep and cattle. 


Of course, in so level a country, railroad building is 
very easy, though as yet there few lines, there being very 
few towns. All the railroads of the Argentine Republic 
are due to the business energy and spirit of a compatriot 
of ours, a sterling New-Englander, Mr. Wheelwright, 
who years ago took up his residence in Buenos Ayres, 
and gave the benefit of his good sense and sagacity to 
the people. At the time of our visit he was getting on 
in years. 

One well-remembered episode of our Belgrano life was 
connected with the little country church overlooking 
the broad plain of the Tigré, a tributary of the Ilata, 
and here spreading its waters over quite an extensive 
district. It was toward sunset one day, and we were 
strolling under the aged trees on the plateau in 
front of the village church. We soon noticed an old 
man, in priestly garb, walking up and down under the 
ombre-shade, apparently like Isaac, “ meditating at 
eventide.” Our interest being alwayson thealert, we took 
the opportunity to visit the inside of the church, thinking 
it possible the old man might follow, and enlighten us 
as to what was to be seen there. This he soon did, and, 
courteously accosting us in Spanish, offered to show us 
around. The interior proved to be very ordinary, with 
the usual tawdry ornamentations upon shrines and 
altars. A few pictures of saints adorned the side 
chapels; before one of the Virgin the old man paused, 
and having by this time learned that his guests were 
“ Protestanti” entered upon a warm defense of his own 
faith, touching particularly (as what we might consider 
its weak point) on image worship. He explained that 
the image itself was not the object of veneration, but 
the person ‘thereby represented; the image being only 
designed to kindle Christian faith and fervor, Waxing 
eloquent over the “ lloly Virgin,” he lifted his arms 
and raised his eyes, as in adoration, and tried to tell 
us what she was to him. We could not but respect his 
devetion, his whole-souled sincerity, which were really 
touching to witness, as his eyes moistened and his 
voice grew tremulously rapturous in sympathy with his 
theme. We could not but esteem him as a saintly old 
“padré.” 

Meanwhile a much younger priest, with the dark eyes 
and hair of the Italian race, had joined us,—one who 
seemed to be the assistant of the old padré, and inviting 
us to come and sit down awhile in casa, he led the 
way to an inner sitting-room, looking out upon the 
street which ran directly back of the church. Taken by 
surprise, yet hardly knowing how to refuse, we accepted, 
thinking, moreover, that perhaps an opportunity might 
offer for speaking of the Bible. The ycung padré pro- 
ceeded to tell something of his own history. Llis name 
was Padré Salvador, and he had formerly been a chap- 
lain in the army during the Paraguayan War against 
Lopez. With evident satisfaction and pride he related 
how many converts he had made on the battle-field, and 
how many dying men he had baptized into the Holy 
Mother Church. In the judgment of charity, we could 
but hope that the conversions were deeper than the 
baptismal waters with which his disciples had been 
sprinkled. 

Ue tried to convince us that Mary, as the mother of 
Jesus, was entitled to receive homage and worship in a 
sense greater than Jesus; “ For,” said he, “ does not the 
mother always command and govern the son?” To the 
mind of the good padré this assertion apparently involved 
no blasphemy. 

We ourselves tried hard to express our Bible faith, in 
asimple, straightforward way, to these men so versed in 
the sophistries of Rome; but our knowledge of both 
Spanish and Italian was so limited that we made, I fear, 
poor progress, earnest as was our wish. 

Before the visit was over, the rites of hospitality were 
honored by the offering of a slight collation, of which 
we, in politeness, partook. In parting, Padré Salvador 
asked us to accept, as souvenirs, some cards with reli- 
gious symbols and devices. We had with us copies of 
the Testament, in both Italian and Spanish, which in 
return were accepted by them with apparent cordiality. 

That evening, in the quiet of our own rooms, we agreed 
that whatever the superstitions of the old padré, he was 
a true Christian, a lover of our one Lord and Saviour; 
and we hoped and prayed that a blessing might rest on 
the reading of the Word, so that at last his Mary- 
worship should all drop away from: his spirit, with the 
garment of the flesh. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Fourth Quarter, 1883. | 


1, October 7.—Elt's Death 1 Sam, 4: 10-18 











2, Uctuber 4.—8 PD Fe iisacticickesekecisinineiajivess vihiens 1 Sam. 7: 317 
%. October 21.—A asking OF @ KANG.....:.ccccccccenessee tener seesseeseene 1 Sam, 8: 1-10 
4. October 28.—S8aul Chosen King... nae ..1 Sam, 1; 17-27 


6. November 4.—Samuel's Farewell ‘Address... ppatsocnentnrorsnenes 1 Sara. 










12; 1B 
6. November .—S8anl Rejected................ 1 Sam, 5: 12-28 
7. November 18.—David Anointed... ..........« 1 Sam, 16; 1-13 


S. November 25.—David and Goliath... 
9. December 2.—David's Enemy—Saul..... . 
10, December %.—David's Friend—Jonathan.... «1 Sam, 20: 32-42 
1. December 14,—David Sparing bis Enemy............00. ccc 1 Bam, 24: 1-17 
12. December 24.—Death of Saul and Jonathan.............00000+ 1 Bam. 31; 1-13 
13. December 80.—-Review. 


1 Sam. 17: 38-31 
Q ..1 Bam, 18; 1-16 





LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1883. 


Titte: DAVID AND GOLIATH. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(1 Samuel 17 ; 88-51.) 

88. And Sau] armed Da’vid with his armour, and he put a 
helmet of brass upon his head ; also he armed him with a coat 
of mail, 

39. And Da’vid girded his sword upon his armour, and he 
assayed to go; for he had not proved it. And Da’vid said unto 
Saul, [ cannot go with these; for [ have not proved them. And 
Da’vid put them off him. 

40. And he took his staff in his hand, and chose him five 
smooth stones out of the brook, and put them in a shepherd's 
bag which he had, even in a scrip; and his sling was in his 
hand: and he drew near to the Phi-lis’tine. 

41. And the Phi-lis’tine came on and drew near unto Da’vid ; 
and the man that bare the shield went before him. 

42, And when the Phi-lis’tine looked about, and saw Da’ vid, 
he disdained him: for he was but a youth, and ruddy, and of a 
fair countenance, 

43. And the Phi-lis’tine said unto Da’vid, Am I a dog, that 
thou comest to me with staves? And the Phi-lis’tine cursed 
Da’vid by his gods. 

44. And the Phi-lis’tine said to Da’vid, Come to me, and | 
will give thy flesh unto the fowls of the air, and to the beasts 
of the field, 

45, Then said Da’vid to the Phi-lis’tine, Thou comest to me 
with a sword, and witha spear, and with a shield: but I come 
to thee in the name of the LoRp of hosts, the God of the armies 
of Is’ra-el, whom thou hast defied. 

46. This day will the Lorp deliver thee into mine hand ; 
and I will smite thee, and take thine head from thee ; and | 
will give the carcasses of the host of the Phi-lis’tines this day 
unto the fowls of the air, and to the wild beasts of the earth ; 
that all the earth may know that there is a God in Is’ra-el. 

47. And all this assembly shall know that the LorRD saveth 
not with sword and spear: for the battle is the Lornp’s, and he 
will give you into our hands. 

48. And it came to pass, when the Phi-lis’tine arose, and 
came and drew nigh to meet Da’vid, that Da’vid hasted, and 
ran toward the army to meet the Phi-lis’tine. 

49. And Da'‘vid put his hand in his bag, and took thence a 
stone, and slang it, and smote the Phi-lis’tine in his’ forehead, 
that the stone sunk into his forehead; and he fell upon his 
face to the earth. 

50. So Da’vid prevailed over the Phi-lis’tine with a sling and 
with a stone, and smote the Phi-lis’tine, and slew him ; but there 
was no sword in the hand of Da’vid. 

51. Therefore Da’vid ran, and stood upon the Phi-lis’tine, 
and took his sword, and drew it out of the sheath thereof, and 
slew him, and cut off his head therewith. And when the Phi- 
lis’tines saw their champion was dead, they fled. 





LESSON PLAN, 


. J Power through faith and fidelity to 
¥k QUARTER: 
OPIc OF THE QUART { tae God of leracl. 


Lesson TOPIC: Victory given by the Lord. 
1. David’s Weapons, vs. 38-49. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2, David's Courage, vs. 41-47. 
3. David's Victory, vs. 41-51. 
GoLpEN Text: Zhe battle is the Lord’s,—1 Sam. 17: 47. 





Daruy Tlome Reapines: 
M4.—1 Sam. 17; 38-51. Victory with a sling. 
T. —Josh. 6: 12-20. Victory with trumpets. 
W.—Judg. 3: 26-31, Victory with an ox-goad. 
T, —Judg. 7; 12-22. Victory with pitchers and trumpets. 
F. —Judg. 15: 919, Victory with a jawbone. 
§. —2 Chron, 20; 1-25. Victory with a song. 
§&. —Rev. 12: 1-12. Victory by the Word. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, DAVID’8 WEAPONS, 
1. Not those of the Warrior: 
David said unto Saul, I cannot go with these, 


God. will not — them by bew, nor eee we. 1:7). 

Not by light, nor b powes, pes but by my spi 

For ~ bps ty of our warfare are not Carmel Q Gor. ‘ie: 4). 
fight of faith () Tim, 6; 1 


ieee eae tn nations ( 
J will mot trust in my bow (Psa. 44:6), «> i 


F 4). 
ite make war against sag in the sword of my mouth (Rev. 2 : 16). 





ll. But those of the Shepherd: 

Five smooth stones, ... in a shepherds bag,... and his 
sling. 
Sell Sisera into the hand of a woman puts. 4: 
And he put a trumpet in every man’s han Gade 7:16), 
He found the new jawbone of an ass (Ju 15 : 15) 
Shamgar,...siew...six hundred men w than ox goad Ome 8:31). 
ea ‘one could sling stones at a hair breadth (Ju 
The foolish things of the world, to confound the wits qa con ‘Ll: 27). 

1. Better than a coat of mail is an unterrified heart. 
Stronger than the heathen giant is the Christian boy. 
Sharper than the Devil's darts are the arrows of the truth. 
jo a the experienced warrior is the shepherd-boy taught 
of G 
Truer is the judgment of the young believer than that of the old 
lover of the world. 
Deadlier than an arsenal of weapons {is a shepherd's sling with 
God's servant to use it 
Greater lie was never uttered than that “God fights on the side 
of the heaviest battalions.” 


oe Se 


Il, DAVID’S COURAGE. 
1. His Adversary : 
1, Goliath's Contempt. 
The Philistine . . . disdained ; for he was but a youth. 


Tam... despised ; yer do I not forget thy precepts (Psa. 119 : 141). 
What do these feeble Jews? will ee fortify themselves? (Neh. 4: 2.) 
FeeMe among them at that day shall be as God (Zech. 12: 8). 
When I am weak, then am I strong (2 Cor. 12: 10). 
My strength is made perfect in weakness (2 Cor. 12: 9). 
2. Goliath's Threat. 

I will give thy flesh unto the fowls. 
Before destruction the heart of man is rit (Prov. 18 : 12). 
Nor the battle to the strong (Eccles. 9 
Neither let the mighty man glory in ‘nis he ht (Jer. 9 : 23). 
Pride goeth before destruction (Prov. 16; 18). 
Thou shalt be a man, and no god aan. 8: 2). 
He gave not God the glory (Acts 1: 


il. His Trust: 
Into mine hand, and I will smite thee. 


Thou shalt smite them, and utterly destroy oo (Deut. vt 
All the beasts of the field, come to devour (Isa. 56 : 9). 

Thy carcass shall be meat unto all the fowls of the air Pe 28: 
So shalt thou ee them out and destroy them (Deut. 9: 

To all the fowls... come and gather yourselves together iev. 19:17). 


lil. His Helper : 
The Lord saveth . . . the battle is the Lord’s. 


The angel of the Lord smote him (Acts 12: 23). 
For the battle is not yours, but God's (2 Chron. 20 : 15). 
There is no . counsel, against the Lord (Psa. 33 : 16). 
It may be that the Lord will work for us (1 | — 14 : 6). 
Save them by the Lord their God (Hos. 1 : 
But thou hast saved us from our enemies (Psa. 44: 6). 
The Lord your God . . . shall fight for you (Deut. 1 : 30). 
The Lord is my strength &nd salvation (Psa. 27; 1). 
1, It was unwise for Goliath to do his boasting before the fight—if he 
needed to do it at all. 
2. It is not safe to measure the power of God’s servants by their 
bodily stature. 
8. It isa true old proverb that says: 
home to roost.” 
4. It is well for the man who has the right to expect Godis help in 
the contest. 
5. It is extremely bad for the man—though he be ten feet tal] and 
the champion of the Philistines—who is sure of God's opposition 


26). 


“Curses, like chickens, come 


III. DAVID’S VICTORY. 


1. Boldness In Attacking : 

David hasted and ran . . . to meet the Philistine, 
The wicked flee .., but the righteous are bold as a lion (Proy. 28 : 1). 
He shall not be afraid . his heart is fixed (Psa. 112 : 7). 

Our God . is able to deliver us (Dan. 3 : 17), 

We were bold in our God to speak unto yon (I Thess. 2: > 

We will not fear, though the earth be removed (Psa. 46 : 
Though war should rise . in this will I be coufident Pen. 27 
fhe Lord, which is my refuge (Psa. 91 ; 9). 

if. Skill in Fighting : 

David . . . smote the Philistine in the forehead. 

A son of Jesse . , . that is cunning in playing (1 Sam. 16 : 18). 
There came a lion »..uandl . smote him (1 Sam. 17 : 34, 35). 


Jebu drew a bow , . . and smote Jehoram (2 Kingy 9: 24). 
A certain man drew a bow . . . and smote the king a Kings 22 


lil, Success in Defeating: 
1. By Killing. 
David . . . slew him, and cut off his head. 


The sword of Goliath . . . whom thou slewest (1 Sam. 21: 9. 
And he slew an Egyptian . . . with his own spear (2 Sam. 28 ; 21). 
He slew the Egyptian, and hid him in the sand (Exod. 2:12) 
Hanged Haman on the gallows... pre pared | for Mordecai (E kth, 7:10). 
Fallen into the ditch which he made (Psa. 7: 15). 
They have rewarded evil unto themselves (Isa. 3 : 9). 
The wicked is snared in the work of his own hands (Psa. 9: 
2. By Putting to Flight. 

When the Philistines saw their champion was dead, they fled. 
Turned to flight the armies of the alien (Heb. 11 : 34). 
One man of you shall chase a thousand (Josh. 23 : 10). 
How should one chase a thousand (Deut. 32 : 30). 
Five of you shall chase a hundred (Lev. 26: 8) 
One thousand shall flee at the rebuke of one (isa. 30 : 17). 
. When we go out to meet God's enemies we ought to go boldly, 
When we champion his cause we must needs s do it skil lifully 
ek we fight against sin, we should seek to vanquish it com- 

etely. 
Vhen we use the Enemy’s weapons against himself, we must 
handle them cautiously. 
. When we see the Enemy’s forces fleeing—not before—can we 
rest safely. 
. When we have employed our skill, done our best, 
hardest, God giveth the victory. 


: 3). 


: 34). 


: 16). 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 


WARFARE, 


. The Christian’s Enemies: 
The world (John 16 : 83; 1 John 5 : 45). 
The flesh (Rom. 7 : 23; 1 Pet. 2: 11). 
The Devil (Eph. 6: =i Jaa. 4:7). 
Adversaries (Isa, 38 ; 19). 
Sometimes relatives and friends (Mic. 7:6; Matt. 10 : 85). 


2. The Christian's Armor: 
The breastplate of righteousness i: 6: 14). 
The helimit of salvation (Isa. 59: 
The sword of the Spirit (Eph. 6: 17; 
The girdle of truth (Isa. 11 : 5), 
The shield of faith (Eph. 6: 16). 
The armor of light (Rom. 13 : 12). 
The armor of righteousness (2 Cor. 6 : 7). 
The whole armor of God (Eph. 6 : 13), 


3. The Christian's Allies: 
The brethren in caer a: John 3; 16, 17). 
All Gules (7 


— 


Heb. 4: 12). 


Christ who strengt ae 2 Cor. 12: 9). 


Christ, whe delivers (2 Tim. 4 : 17), 
Christ our captain (Heb. 2: 10). 
o Rom, 8 : 26). 


The say Spirit 
God the Father (Rom. 8 : 31). 





4. The Christian’s Victory: 
Is secured through Him that loved us (Rom. 8 : 87). 
Is obtained through faith (Heb. 11 : 2). 
Gives a privilege to eat of the tree of life (Rev. 2: 
Grants the right to sit with Christ on his throne (Re, 


21). 
Brings salvation from the second death (Rey, 2: 11). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—A fter the anointing of David té@be 
king, as told in the last lesson, the spirit of the Lord departed 
from Saul, and an evil spirit troubled him. His servants 
suggested that a skillful player on the harp be sought, to 
drive away the evil spirit by music. David was found, and 
brought to Saul for the purpose; and he was loved greatly 
by Saul, and made the latter’s armor-bearer. At this point 
the narrative reverts, for fuller and very important explana- 
tion, to the invasion of the Philistines recorded in. chapter 
13, and relates how the Philistines had a champion, Goliath, 
who defied the armies of Israel to produce a man to fight 
with him in single combat; how David, sent by his father 
with provisions for his brothers in the army, heard the chal- 
lenge, and, against the chiding of his eldest brother, offered 
himself to fight against Goliath, and told Saul of his former 
slaying of a lion and a bear, unarmed, and his confidence that 
the Lord who delivered him from the lion and the bear, 
would deliver him from this Philistine. With Saul’s accept- 
ance of David as a champion of Israel, the lesson opens; but 
it is not tillthe beginning of Chapter 18 that the narrative is 
resumed from the place where it was broken off, at the end 
of Chapter 16. 

PLace.—The valley of Elah, which is probably the mod- 
ern Wady es-Sunt, some fourteen miles south-west of Jerusa- 
lem ; one of the valleys which opens from the Judean hills 
to the plains below, continuing its course, however, nearly to 
the sea. 

Time.—Bible margin, about B.C. 1063. 

Prrsons.—Saul, David, Goliath, and the armies of Israel 
and of the Philistines. 

CIRCUMSTANCES.—Saul’s arming David with his own 
armor (for only Saul and Jonathan seem to have had com- 
plete arms. See chap. 13: 19-22), and David’s refusing it 
because he had not proved it; David’s taking five smooth 
stones from a brook, and his bag and sling, and going against 
the Philistine; the Philistine’s railing defiance, David’s 
reply of trust in Jehovah; David’s killing the Philistine 
with a stone while yet at a distance, his running to the 





Philistine, and beheading him with his own sword; and the 
flight of the Philistines. 
CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


It was not long after David’s anointing that an occasion 
arose for the exhibition of his character in a public and con- 
spicuous manner, which both served the purpose of justify- 
ing the divine choice already made, and proved to be one of 
the initial steps of the process by which it was to be carried 
into effect. David had already been introduced to the 
palace as a minstrel to chase away Saul’s melancholy moods, 
who conceived a strong liking for him. Alternating, how- 
ever, between the palace and his father’s house, he was not 
well enough known to Saul for the latter to recognize him 
in his shepherd’s garb after an absence of more than forty 
days at the least (17 : 15, 16), during which Saul’s mind had 
been intensely occupied with weightier matters (17 : 55). 
Sent by his father to carry some refreshments to his older 
brothers, who were in Saul’s army, he heard the boastful 
defiance of the Philistine Goliath, and witnessed the timid 
backwardness of all to take up the challenge. This insult to 
the armies of the living God was more than he could bear; 
and with assured faith in divine protection and aid, he 
unhesitatingly offered himself to meet this giant champion. 
Saul’s scruples arising from David’s evident youth and inex- 
perience were overcome by the latter’s invincible trust in God, 
and by his simple tale of deeds of daring performed by him 
when in charge of his father’s flocks. “ Jehovah, who deliy- 
e ed me out of the paw of the lion and out of the paw of the 
bear, he will deliver me out of the hand of this Philistine.” 
Saul accordingly proceeded to equip David in a manner that 
might seem to afford him a better chance in his anticipated 
contest, 

Verse 38.—The margin of the Authorized Version gives 
the sense of the first clause correctly. The terms employed 
relate to clothing, not to armor.—And Saul clothed David 
with his apparel: Substituting the dress of a soldier for that 
of ashepherd. Such clothing seemed more suitable for the 
character in which he was now to appear, and perhaps from 
its material or the mode of its preparation was more imper- 
vious to hostile weapons. Ile likewise supplied him 
brazen helmet and a coat of mail, the latter made of un é 
scales overlapping each other and fastened upon some textile 
fabric, so that it could be worn upon the body as a defense. 

Verse 39.—To make his martial equipment complete, 
David girded his sword upon his apparel, this weapon being 
usually worn in the sword-belt.—And he attempted to go, for he 
had not tried them: He moved about to see how he could 
manage with these accoutrements, to which he was wholly, 
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unaccustomed, They impeded his movements so much thst | Save It us this which gives him courage and confidence. 


he was glad to be rid of them; saying to Saul, J cannot go in 
these, for I have not tried them. It required a familiarity with 
them which he did not possess, to use them with comfort and 
advantage—And David took them off from him: By making 
the trial, he showed his readiness to avail himself of all 
proper measures for his protection and for more effective 
assault. To neglect the right precautions, and to refuse to 
use the appropriate means, would have argued, not faith, but 
presumption. Finding, however, that these things were only 
an encumbrance and a hindrance, he promptly put them 
aside. Ie was better without them, and God’s sovereign aid 
was not limited to those who wore them. The providential 
design of God was to make it evident that David's victory 
was due to divine help alone. 

Verse 40.—And he took his staf—stick, meaning his shep- 
herd's crook—in his hand: The word is used in the same sense 
in Zechariah 11: 7; he went, attired as a simple countryman 
and shepherd, to meet this veteran warrior, armed at every 
point.—And chose for him five smooth stones: The number 
increased his chances, in case one or more should be thrown 
without effect ; the smoothness of the stones was for increased 
velocity and accuracy. Rough and angular stones would not 
slip so easily from the sling, would encounter more resistance 
from the air in their flight, and be liable to be diverted from 
a straight course.—Out of the brook, or valley: The Hebrew 
word, like wady in modern Arabic, denotes both the valley 
and the stream, which, at certain seasons, flows through it, 
caused by the rains or melting snows.— The shepherd’s vessel 
which he had, and which is immediately explained to be a bag 
or pouch: commonly used, perhaps, for carrying his food or 
other necessary articles. These small details add life to the 
description, and tend to confirm the exact truthfulness of the 
narrative.—And his sling was in his hand: The extreme 
accuracy attained by ancient slingers (Judg. 20: 16), and the 
dependence placed upon the sling as a weapon in war, is 
attested both by sacred and profane writers. Thus provided, 
David advanced with intrepid step toward the Philistine. 

Verse 41.—And the Philistine went on, going and approaching 
to David: He proceeded to move in the direction of David, 
though still at some distance from him. And his attendant 


The strength and prowess of Goliath, and the might of the 
opposing hosts of the Philistines, are as nothing before God 
(Psa. 118: 6,7). In the strong conviction that the cause in 
which he was engaged was the Lord’s cause, and that he was 
an instrument in the Lord’s hand, he was sure of a complete 
and overwhelming triumph. There would bea divine inter- 
ference so signal and illustrious as to make it evident, not 
merely to the immediate beholders or participants, that there 
is a God to Israel, that Israel has a God, who is such in reality, 
not like the impotent idols of the heathen, which are falsely 
called gods, but a being of almighty power, and ready to exert 
it on their behalf. Others render God is for Israel, on their 
side, not on that of their foes. The question, however, was 
not whether Jehovah took part with Israel as opposed to 
their enemies ; this would have been readily conceded by the 
Philistines themselves. But whether Jehovah was really 
and truly God and God alone,—this was what the event of 
that day was intended to demonstrate. * 

Verse 47.—Jehovah’s aid is independent of sword and 
spear (Psa. 44: 6,7; Ilosea 1:7). ILis presence and power 
will more than compensate the want of external advantages. 

Verse 48,—After the pause created by this brief parley, 
the antagonists move forward afresh. The Philistine arose 
and went onand drew nigh to meet David, and David, on the 
other hand, with eager impetuosity, hasted and ran toward 
the ranks, that is, the army of the Philistines drawn up in 
battle array, to meet the Philistine. 

Verse 49.—The stone either entered at a point unprotected 
by the helmet, or it may even have penetrated and passed 
through the helmet itself. 

Verse 50.—The actual slaying of the Philistine is spoken 
of by anticipation in this verse. The stone stunned him, and 
felled him to the earth, but his life was not yet extinct. 

Verse 51.—David put the finishing stroke to his victory 
by drawing Goliath’s own sword from its sheath, and behead- 
ing him with it. That he was able to wield so heavy a 
weapon, shows that he was strong as well as brave. Dis- 
mayed by the unexpected death of their champion leader, 
the Philistines fled in utter rout. 





“a cause.” But the battle is watched, victory is with the 
stripling, and the giant wil! fal! upon his face im the end. 
“For the God of David still 
Guides the pebble at his will: 
There are giants yet to kill, 
Wrongs unshriven: 
But the battle to the strong 
Is not given, 
While the Judge of right and wrong 
Sits in heaven.” 

5. Tlere seems to be a register of the real worth of mere 
“muscular Christianity” (v. 42). Goliath answers very 
well to Matthew Ilenry’s somewhat picturesque description, 
“astalking mountain overlaid with brass and iron.” David 
is a youthful champion, slightly dressed, fine-looking, red- 
haired, with beautiful eyes: that is all. The athletic 
advantage is plainly on the side of the giant. We hear 
even now some preachers declaiming about “more brain, 
brawn, and bones in our clergy.” A few calm words from 
Charles Kingsley, who once was deemed the apostle of this 
new gospel of muscle, might well be quoted here: “ Better 
would it be for any one of you, young men, to be the stupid- 
est and the ugliest of mortals, to be the most diseased and 
abject of cripples, the most silly, nervous, incapable person- 
age who ever was a laughing-stock for the boys upon the 
streets, if only you lived, according to your powers, the life 
of the Spirit of God, than to be as perfectly gifted, as 
exquisitely organized in body and mind, as David himself, 
and not to live the life of the Spirit of God, the life of 
goodness, which is the only life fit for a human being wear- 
ing the human flesh and soul which Christ took upon him 
on earth, and wears forever in heaven, a Man indeed in the 
midst of the throne of God.” 

6. It is the weakest sort of so-called honor which has to 
assert itself in bluster (vs. 48, 44). “The first challenge of 
a duel that ever we find,” says the shrewd Bishop Ilall, 
“came out of the mouth.of an uncircumcised Philistine; 
and whosoever imitateth him—nay, surpasseth him—in 
challenge to private duels, in the attempt partaketh of his 
uncircumcision:; for ef all such desperate prodigals we may 
say that their heads are cut off by their own sword, if not 
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(see v. 7) went in front of him, bearing his shield. The - R - by their own hand.” 
Hebrew word denotes a large oval shield, intended for the THE SHEPHERD'S SLING. 7. The calmness of faith is always resolute and self-pos- 
protection of the entire person, in distinction from the buck- aE SEARLES 6. PERSO, BB. sessed (vs. 45-47). “The battle is the Lord's:” there is a 
ler, which was commonly worn upon the left arm, and was In almost every verse of the story which now comes under | motto for all Christian life. John Bunyan has mentioned 
designed to protect the face and breast. our study there may be found at least one homiletie lesson. | some of our modern giants: giant Despair, and giant Grim; 
Verse 42.—The evident youth of David, and his fair com- | It would be easy to group them together as usual into a plan | giant Pope, and giant Pagan. Perhaps we could think of a 
plexion, which might be thought to betoken effeminacy, or | with an orderly and logical connection. But perhaps in| few more who have come nearer yet to our own experience, 
at least, one unused to war, inspired the Philistine with con- | this instance they will fall with equal force if we follow | and might have been named in the history of Christiana 
tempt for his stripling adversary. closely the exact progress of the narrative. The moment/| and thechildren. There is giant Pride, and giant Profanity; 
Verse 43.—As they were now arrived within speaking dis- | the words are read, the instruction will be seen. giant Untruth, giant Envy, giant Appetite; all of these 
tance, the Philistine addressed David with scornful language.| 1. Ilelps may sometimes be so multiplied as to become | confront us, and with some of them we have had fights. 
In the hand-to-hand conflicts, which so largely characterized | hindrances (v. 38). Never was a higher honor bestowed | But we can stand before them quite calmly, if only we 
ancient warfare, the assailants were wont to address each | upon a shepherd-boy than this, when his king armed him | remember we come “in the name of the Lord of hosts.” 
4 other in fierce and angry or boastful speeches, before actually | with his armor, or, as the margin reads, clothed him with 8. The best defense against evil is found in a swift attack 
coming to blows. llomer constantly represents his combat- | his own clothes. But noone needs now to exhaust his entire | (vy. 48). We read with delight that David “ hasted and ran 
ants as acting in this manner.—Am I a dog that thou comest to | sympathy upon this overweighted champion. We might as | to meet the Philistine.” In this was found his safety. He 
, me with sticks: The plural being used in an indefinite man- | well reserve a measure of our pity for the modern Davids | rushed up swiftly towards the giant, and before the big 
- ner for the singular (comp. Gen. 21: 7; 37: 8).—Qursed|in the pulpit who imitate popular preachers, and in the | blusterer could draw his sword, he received the stone crash- 
t David by his gods: Not by his (David’s) God, as though the | classes who seek to reproduce the rare excellencies of famous | ing into his forehead. Does any one want to know how 
1 meaning were that he used the name of Jehovah, as well as | teachers more tall and more brilliant, and so fail because | this young shepherd learned a trick so fine? Saul raised 
y that of David, in an opprobrious manner; but he invoked the | they stalk around in unnatural panoply, and are borne down | pretty much the same question once, David told him that 
1 displeasure and vengeance of his own deities—Dagon, and | by a greatness they cannot fill out to its full swell. he “went out after” a lion and a bear, and smote him, 
. perhaps Baal and Astarte—upon David. 2. There is always room in the divine purposes for proper} There he gained his valuable experience; he modestly 
r Verse 44.—Ancient poetical descriptions, as well as the | originality in human methods (v. 39). Paul the great apos- | added that he knew that the Lord who had delivered him 
1 pictorial representations of Nineveh, depict birds and wild | tle does indeed once say to the Corinthians, “ Be ye followers | then would deliver him now, if he made the first onset 
d beasts as preying upon the bodies of the slain. The Philis- | of me,” and then announce that he sends Timothy to tell | (see vs. 32-37). It is right to reason from every spiritual 
o tine thought only of an easy victory over so rash and con- | them of his “ways;” but when he writes to Timothy what | success over to new triumph. Growth in Christian courage 
rs temptible a foe. ; to do, he bids him not to neglect the gift that is in him, but | is wrought out by a careful recollection of what God has 
e Verse 45.—T how comest to me with @ sword, with a spear, | stir it up. No counsel is more wise to give to any winner of | done for us before. 
a. and with a javelin: A lighter weapon, and capable of being | souls than just this: Be youreelf. 9. There can be no providence in God's government that 
c- thrown to a much greater distance than the spear. Goliath | 3. The best instrument for God's service is generally that | is not in some sense truly special (v.49). For the all-wise 
d, trusted in his deadly weapons, and in his own skill in han- | which God has bestowed on the individual worker (v. 40). | Creator has been pleased to people the universe with free 
m dling them.— But I come to thee in the name of Jehovah of hosts: | David’s sling was “in his hand:” no slight weapon (see | willed beings; an immediate interposition of a higher free 
v- With his authority, and bearing a commission from him, or | Judg. 20: 16). Here comes again in a new history the old | will is invariably necessary in times of unusual exigency. 
re with the name of Jehovah. The weapon which David wielded | demand once made of Moses: “ What is that in thine | David never swung a sling with a more unhindered or more 
*s was not a carnal, external weapon ; the name of Jehovah was} hand?” The crook he had used with the sheep in Horeb | skillful sweep; but God guided that whirling stone with 
at his security and strength, and would accomplish that for him | became the “rod” which divided the Red Sea. Shamgar | quiet sovereignty through the air till it lodged under Goliath’s 
ed which Goliath hoped and expected from his sword and spear. | took his ox-goad, because he was accustomed to it (s¢e Judg. | helmet. Only a small opening of the face was vulnerable, 
The name of God is that by which he is known, and | 3: 31). Samson seized the jaw-bone of an ass, because he | and the smooth pebble’ found it fairly in the middle, and 
es expresses that which he has revealed himself to be. The | found it “moist” and ready when he “ put forth his hand.” | buried itself in the brain behind it. If that was not 
ed name of Jehovah is Jehovah himself, as he has made him- | Dorcas did glorious good in Lydda with the needle her hand | “special providence,” what was it? 
pid self known. Jehovah of hosts, the God of the universe, the | loved. 10. The weapons of the wicked are often at the last turned 
rat maker and lord of the hosts of heaven and of earth, the 4. Giant-killing is yet the chief calling of the church | against themselves (v.50). Goliath brought his shield-bearer 
he former embracing the angels, in their various ranks and | (v.41). This picture, so fine in its simplicity, isthe one which | with him; but he himself became the sword-bearer for 
om, innumerable multitudes, as well as the stars or heavenly | childhood never forgets, and age never disdains. The} David. Perhaps the highest illustration of this is found in 
er- bodies in their orderly array; the latter embracing all ter- | heathen “ Philistine” is always coming on and drdwing near | Hebrews 2: 14. Death was the chief weapon of the Devil, 
restrial objects, and, particularly, the hosts of Israel which he | to the believing “ David.” We may call the apparently | Through this Jesus Christ destroyed him who had the power 
r leads and controls. This sacred name first occurs in 1 Sam- | mismatched combatants Good and Evil, Right and Wrong | of death. That is why he is called in the hymn, “ Death of 
ile vel 1:3, and is used from that time forward (see on Josh. 5: | Truth and Error; it is invariably the worst which seems | death and hell’s destruction.” In many things David was 
e. 14). It is most frequent in the books of the prophets.— | colossal, and the better which appears insignificant. Error | the true type of the Messiah. 
ete, Whom, referring to Jehovah, or which, referring tothe armies | can generally find an obsequious armor-bearer; Truth ll. The victory of faith belongs only to Jehovah, and to 
ing of Israel, thou hast reproached or vilified, by this insolent and | sometimes has to stand alone with a sling. Often great | him is the glory (v.51). This whole wonderful story closes 
r he boastful language. leaders will contribute their cast-off clothing, but they do | without a word of praise for the nation’s champion. It can- 
uld Verse 46.—T his day will Jehovah deliver thee into my hand: | not offer to put their extra beight into risk. Even brothers | not be found that he anywhere ever alluded to this triumph. 
ally, It is not a victory for himself, but for Jehovah, that he antici- | among the people will jibe the intrepid champion, who finds! as one of his exploits, nor does he ever sing about it in a 
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psalm. In the last verse of this chapter, we see the picture 
of him as he stands before the haughty monarch Saul with 
the bloody head of the giant he came to offertohim. In 
wonder Saul asks him who he is. David does not answer, 
as he might, “I am the man already anointed, the uncrowned 
king of Israel in thy place!” Le does not add one word 


_ beyond the sweet, modest reply: “I am the son of thy ser- 


vant Jesse, the Bethlehemite.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


There are two sides to this lesson: the same two sides into 
which the world has been divided from the beginning. It 
is well for us to look at each side, and at both sides, and to 
bring the two sides into comparison. Here is the case, as 
the lesson shows it: 

I, THE WAY FAITIL LOOKS AT IT. 

1, Showy Equipments are of Small Account (vs. 38, 39, 45). 

2. Simple Means are Good as Any (v. 40). 

3. God cannot be Worsted (vs. 46, 47). 

Il. THE WAY SENSE LOOKS AT IT 

1, God's Champions Seem Puny (vs. 41, 42). 

2. God's Agencies Seem Paltry (v. 43). 

8. Victory for Our Side Seems Sure (v. 44). 

Ill, THE WAY IT TURNS OUT. 

1, God’s Cause Triumphs (vs. 48-50). 

2. God’s Enemies are Scattered (v. 51). 


I, THE WAY FAITH LOOKS aT IT. 


1, SIOWY EQUIPMENTS ARE OF SMALL ACCOUNT. 
Saul armed David with his armor; ... a helmet of brass; ... 
a coat of mail ; .. . his sword upon his armor, ... David said, . .. 
I cannot go with these ; for I have not proved them. And David 


took them off (vs. 38, 39), The man of faith doesn’t want the | . 


rich man’s riches, the strong man’s strength, the learned 
man’s learning, or the exalted man’s position. All of these 
things are of very small account to one who is God’s servant, 
and whose trust is in his Master. These things might be 
well enough in their way, if they were one’s own, and had 
been proved by him and found useful in God’s service; but 
in and of themselves they would be more likely to prove a 
hindrance than a help. A showy Sunday-school room, or a 
large library, or a theological training, or a university 
diploma, is not to be coveted, as a thing of any special im- 
portance in the Lord’s work, by one who is called to any 
emergency without the possession of that equipment. 


2% SIMPLE MEANS ARE GOOD 48 ANY. 
He took his staff in his hand, and chose him five smooth stones 
out of the brook; . . . and his sling was in his hand (v. 40). It 
is just what one has, not what some one else has, that God is 


ready to make use of in the hands of one who trusts him. If 


one has only a twenty-five cent Bible, he can so use that for 
the study of his Sunday-school lesson, as to be a better teacher 
than he could be made by all the thousand and one lesson 
helps which are advertised on every side of him. It is with 
all the lack and all the disadvantages which others can see 
in his case, and which contrast him with others, that a child 
of God can take hold confidently of any work to which God 
sets him. The knowledge and the skill, and the possessions 
of any kind, which one now has, are as good for the accom- 
plishment of one’s present duty, in God’s service, as every- 
thing else in the world combined could prove for that same 
duty. 

“ & GOD CANNOT BE WORSTED. 

The batile is the Lord's, and he will give you into our hands 
(v. 47). He who has faith in God has no fears for God, or 
for God’s cause. It matters not who is on the other side, or 
what agencies or influences are at work against God. He 
knows that God cannot be worsted. He is not in the least 
bit alarmed over the progress of “modern science,” or 
“modern scepticism,” or “higher criticism,” or “new the- 
ology,” or “liberalism.” THe is not afraid that the “ru 
power will. triumph,” or that the “Sabbath will be lost,” or 
that “the family institution will no longer have its old 
sacredness.” He quietly gets his sling and stones, and puts 
himeelf at the Lord’s service for a part in the finishing up 
of this business. And he is just as sure that the Lord’s 
cause will triumph, as he is that there are enemies arrayed 
against the Lord’s cause. That is the way that faith looks 
at it. 

IL THE WAY SENSE LOOKS AT IT. 


1. GOD'S CHAMPIONS SEEM PUNY. 

When the Philistine . . . saw David, he disdained him; for 
he was but a youth (v. 42). To the eye of sense, the giants are 
on the Devil’s side; and the Lord’s champions are insignifi- 
cant leoking little fellows. Ten out of twelve of the men 
whom Moses sent into Canaan, said that they felt like grass- 
hoppers in comparison with the huge men whom the Lord’s 
people would have to battle. And in almost every great 
eonflict since that day, the Lord’s champions have either 
seemed like grasshoppers in the sight of the Lord’s enemies, 
er they have ieit like grasshoppers in contrast with the 








giants before them. Every great reform in the world’s his- 
tory has been championed at the start by some single-handed 
little David pitted against a whole army of Goliaths. 

2% GOD'S AGENCIES PALTRY. 

Am Ia dog that thou comest to me with staves? (vy. 43.) What 
petty agencies the Lord does seem to choose for his work! 
To think of a horde of Sunday-school workers undertaking 
to influence the moral destiny of a nation! As if the great 
political parties of this country were to shape their policy at 
the whine of the temperance women! Shall the play-soldiers 
of the “Salvation Army” be recognized as a force against 
influences which all the pulpits of all the denominations in 
the land have been unable to counterbalance? Is it with 
sticks and stones that giants in brazen armor are to be 


encountered? How can such methods and agencies be met 
except with disdain? 


% VICTORY FOR OUR SIDE SEEMS SURE. 

Come to me, and I will give thy flesh unto the fowls of the air 
(v. 44). The Devil’s giants don’t have any doubt about their 
final success, They are all the time naming the time for the 
bone-picking of the last champions of orthodoxy. Goliath 
proposed to finish up David that very day. It has been a 
common thing for Goliath’s successors to put the date of 
assured victory about fifty years ahead. “Fifty years hence, 
the Bible will be only valued as a curiosity ;” “Fifty years 
hence, Christianity will be remembered among other old- 
time follies and fancies.” It may be a few years earlier or 
later; but it can’t be a great while before the power of the 
world’s giants is fittingly recognized. That is the way that 
the eye of flesh looks at it. 


I. THE WAY IT TURNS OUT. 


lL GOD'S CAUSE TRIUMPHS. 
David prevailed over the Philistine with a sling and @ stone, 
. and slew him, and cut off his head (vs. 50,51). It makes 
no difference how big the giant is, or how much armor he 
has, or what weapons he uses, if he is over against the Lord’s 
side, he is sure to come down. And a mere lad with a sling 
and a stone, on the Lord’s side, can bring the giant down; 
then if he wants a sword to cat off the giant’s head with, the 
lad can take the giant’s own sword and use that against him. 
The Lord’s enemies may have all the science they can get 
hold of; they may control all the universities they can cap- 
ture or found ; they may entrench themselves in all the offi- 
cial positions they can get into; they may avail themselves 
of all the weaknesses or sins of human nature they know 
about; but “the battle is the Lord’s,” and in the Lord’s bat- 
tle’it makes no difference which side has “the heaviest bat- 
talions.” It is the Lord’s side that wins. 


2 GOD’s ENEMIES ARE SCATTERED. 
If one of the Lord’s champions goes down, the Lord’s people 
are not routed. They often fear that disaster will come to 
them from some leader’s fall; but the result always proves 
that there is hardly a break in their lines through such a 
misfortune. But when a champion of the other side fails, 
his followers are scattered like the autumn leaves. And 
there is a good reason for this. The Lord’s cause depends 
on the Lord, and not on any champion of the Lord. Those 


} who have trusted the Lord under one leader, still have the 


Lord to trust, when that leader is gone. But those who trust 
to anarm of flesh, have nothing left when that arm fails them. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY M. C. HAZARD. 

I. David's Weapons.—1. The equipment proffered. “And 
Saul armed David with his armor,” etc. Thus Saal, with 
his own hands, put the royal armor upon him who was to 
be invested with all the symbols of kingly power, and, so, 
symbolized the manner in which already he had divested 
himself of royalty and with it clothed David! That day 


na David already had won two victories. The first was over 


himself. When Eliab, his eldest brother, taunted him with 
pride and naughtiness of heart, and with having left “those 
few sheep” in the wilderness, that he might come down, 
and see the battle. David made no choleric answer. His 
unresentful reply shows one of the best qualities of a true 
ruler—the ability to govern one’s self. The second was over 
Saul. When Saul saw him, he was disappointed in the 
appearance of this would-be champion of Israel. David 
was but a stripling, and, when the king had heard that 
there was one who was willing to meet the Philistine giant, 
quite naturally he inferred that he was a man of unusual 
physical préportions and a man of experienée in fighting. 
When he saw this lad before him, he tried to dissuade him 
from going into a combat so unequal, In the conversation 
that takes place between them, that which is noticeable is 
the faith in God that is manifested by David, and the lack 
of faith that is shown by Saul. But David’s confidence, and 
the story of the bear and the lion prevail, and, at last, Saul 
gives his consent, and he puts his own armor upon David. 
Positive faith will conquer negative unbelief. 

&. The equipment rqjected. “I cannot go with these; for I 





have not proved them.” As yet, evidently, David had me 
plan in his mind as to how he should meet Goliath. Me 
was ready to take suggestions. He tried on Saul’s armor, 
but he put it off again, because he felt awkward in it, and 
knew that he could not handle himself in it to any 
advantage. Cumbered by that, he would be completely at 
the mercy of his antagonist. He came to the camp as a 
shepherd ; he was to conquer as a shepherd, as he subse- 
quently was to rule as a shepherd. The impression made by 
this disarming and the choosing of only a sling as a weapon 
is, that David thus materially increased the inequality of 
the contest against himself. But the choice of weapons 
showed his practical good sense, and really increased his 
chances of success. His adversary was formidable only at 
close quarters. Unencumbered by armor, David easily 
could avoid an opponent so weighted as was Goliath. If 
David had been so unwise as to have met the giant in a hand- 
to-hand encounter, one sweep of those mighty arms would 
have removed him as though he were thistle-down. But 
the young Israelite proposed to shift the advantage to his 
own side. He chose to fight with a sling. But with a sling, 
the only vulnerable place that was exposed, was the lower 
part of the forehead of Goliath. At this David had to aim. 
But, we may assume, that David had acquired some such 
proficiency im the use of his weapon as that spoken of in 
Judges 20: 16, where it is said, that there were seven hun- 
dred men of Benjamin, who “could sling stones at an hair 
breadth and not miss.” But probably no other man in all 
Israel would have selected the sling in preference to Saul’s 
armor and sword. The one seemed so inadequate—the 
other so well fitted for combat! And so it is with the 
weapons with which the Christian has to fight. “For the 
weapons of our warfare are not of the flesh, but mighty 
before God to the casting down of strong holds” (2 Cor. 
10: 4). It is hard for many to trust in them—but with 
them all the victories of the church have been won, and 
with them the world yet is to be fully overcome. 

IL. David's Courage.—Ilis great courage was manifested in 
his going to meet the giant. For forty days Goliath had 
held the whole Israelitish army in fear. When he 
approached, the Israelites fled before him like timid sheep. 
His colossal size, his enormous strength, his huge weapons, 
his impenetrable armor, made him a very undesirable foe to 
meet. No wonder that men of un-faith stood at a respectful 
distance, and were frightened by his braggart challenges for 
forty days. But, unlike them, David had a faith in God 
that did not admit of a suggestion of fear. David’s extraor- 
dinary courage came from extraordinary faith. 

1. David disdained. “And when the Philistine looked 
about, and saw David, he disdained him.” Physically, the 
giant had ample reason to disdain the young stripling that 
came forward to offer him battle. Comparatively insignifi- 
cant in strength and undefended by armor, the appearance 
of David seemed to Goliath like an absurd jest. The only 
offensive weapon that he can see in David's hand is his 
shepherd’s staff, and so he asks with great scorn: “Am I 
dog, that thou comest to me with staves?” Cursing David 
by his gods for his impudence in daring to appear before him, 
Goliath promises to give his flesh to the fowls of the air and 
the beasts of the field. Goliath believed in his own strength 
and prowess. Ile saw only that which was so much in his 
favor—the physical side of this combat. The great men of 
the world still continue to despise the Church and its cham- 
pions. They still are incapable of estimating the potency of 
their weapons. 

2. David's reply. Goliath’s challenge was brag merely— 
David’s answer is prophecy. Goliath relies upon himself 
—David upon the Lord. Note the contrast that David 
makes in his reply. (1.) “Thou comest to me with a sword,” 
etc. “But I come unto thee in the name of the Lord of 
Hosts,” etc. Goliath relied upon his weapons—David relied 
upon the Lord. Goliath comes as his own representative— 
as “ the Philistine” (17: 23). David comes as the represen- 
tative of Jehovah. (2.) Goliath had said: “J will give thy 
flesh,” etc. David says: “This day will Taz Lorp deliver 


‘thee into mine hands.” The Lord was to deliver—then David . 


was to smite. Goliath had said: “I will give thy flesh,” etc. 
David says: “I will give the carcasses of the host of the Philis- . 
tines,” ete. Inspired by the divine Spirit, with whom he 
had been anointed, David foresaw the full result of the com- . 
bat between him and Goliath. Externally there was little 
apparent cause to hope that David could succeed—actually 
all the chances were in his favor, because of the fact that he 
was upon the Lord’s side, and his faith in him was undoubting. 
III. David's Victory.—A swing of the sling, and David’s 
word is made good. God sends the stone unerringly straight 
to the mark, and Goliath falls. Faith steadied the arm of 
David so that his aim was sure. With his own sword Goliath 
is beheaded, and the Philistines, seized with a panic, are 
chased by the now valorous Israelites, and their bodies are 
given to the fowls of the air, and to the wild beasts of the field. 
Now, in review, let the teacher call attention to :—(1.) 
David's humility. Ue was not proud, as Eliab charged him 
with being, but was naturally modest and unasserting (Psa, 
131: 1). (2.) Davwid’s zeal. He could not bear to see the 
shame that was put upon “ the armies of the living God” by 
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an uncircumcised Philistine. He was zealous, not for his own 
honor, but for the honor of the Lord of Hosts: He was 
desirous (v. 46) that all the earth should know that there 
was a God in Israel. (3.) David's faith. His faith in the 
power of God as indwelling in his armies was such as to 
produce in him a wonder that the Israelites should run from 
before this Philistine giant. Le believed that God would 
help him to overcome this foe of Israel and of God. “THe 
did not compare himself with Goliath, but he compared 
Goliath with Jehovah.” His faith expressed itself in the 
words, “ The battle is the Lord’s.” (4.) David's courage. His 
courage was the result of his faith. He was bold in the 
Lord. He knew him in whom he trusted. “So David pre- 
vailed”—and “so” can any one prevail in the conflict that 
is being waged by the hosts of the Lord against the mighty 
forces of evil in this world. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Probably all of the class are familiar with much of this 
story. After they have answered some leading questions, 
supply other interesting details. 

David.—W hose son was he? How many brothers had 
he? Where did he live? What did he do? Was he a 
kind, good shepherd, or only a hired man, to feed and watch 
the flocks? When Samuel went to Bethlehem, what did he 
offer? What did he do with that “horn of oil”? Where 
did David go after he was anointed? Who was the king at 
that time? What enemy conquered the Israelites, when the 
sons of Eli were slain, the ark of God taken, and Eli died? 
What person besides David is in our Jesson to-day ? 

Goliath— Who was he? The Philistines were encamped 
on a sloping mountain-side, and the Israelites on an opposite 
mountain, with a valley between them. In summer the val- 
ley was dry; but when the snow melted, or the rains came, a 
brook ran along through the valley between the armies. 
They had not fought a battle ther€, though both had been 
encamped for some time. Instead of a general battle, the 
Philistines determined to have a giant fight for them. 

T he giant’s call— Would such a man have a weak, soft 
voice? We are not told that any trumpeter went before 
him. With his own voice he cried out, “ Choose you a man 
for you, and let him come down to me. If he fights and kills 
me, we will be your servants; if I kill him, you shall be our 
servants.” Then he stood in his might, getting bolder with 
every word: “I defy the armies of Israel; give me a man 
that we may fight together.” Day afterday he came out and 
spoke the same words. Not an answer. King Saul, head 
and shoulders above his men, he and all his captains heard 
and were afraid, while they watched, as Goliath marched 
back to his tent, only to come again, morning and evening, 
as he did forty days. 

The shepherd’s answer—One morning early, Jesse sent 
David to his brothers in the army. He left his sheep witha 
keeper, and got to the tents in the valley just in time to hear 
the giant’s call; he asked one, and another, what it meant, 
and what should be done to the man who would fight 
Goliath. His tall, handsome brother, instead of thanking 
him for bringing messages and gifts from home, told him he 
was proud, and came to see the battle. Saul heard of the 
shepherd, and sent for him; and David said, “Thy servant 
will go and fight this Philistine.” Saul looked at the young 
man, and feared to let him try ; but David told him how, with 
his own hands, he had killed a lion and a bear when they 
seized a lamb. He did not boast, but said, “The Lord wi.l 
deliver me from the Philistine.” Saul wanted David to 
wear his armor, and put on his own helmet, but they did not 
suit David ; he did not know how to use them, and put them 
off. What did he take in his hand? What did he pick up 
from the brook ? 

How they met.—The giant saw some one coming toward 
him, and knew his call was answered. He started to meet 
him, his shield-begrer before him. Goliath saw, as he came, 
a rosy-faced young man, not at all like a soldier, with no 
armor or weapon, that he could see, only a staff in his hand. 
That made him angry. “Am I adog?” he asked, when he 
saw only a rod or stick. He cursed him by his heathen gods. 
“Come,” he said to David, “and I will give thy flesh to the 
fowls of the air and to the beasts of the field.” David's 
answer was ready: “ You come with a sword, and a spear, 
and a shield, but I come in the name of the Lord of hosts.” 
What was it which came upon David after he was anointed ? 
Only the Holy Spirit could have helped him to know what 
would be the end of the combat. He said boldly, “ This day 
will the Lord deliver thee into mine hand. I will smite 
thee, and take thine head from thee.” What had Goliath 
said about the fowls and the beasts? David told him the 
same thing, and the reason why: “That all the earth may 
know that there is a God in Israel.” Could the gods, by 
whom Goliath had cursed, save him? David spoke in the 
valley, and crowds on both sides could hear as he said, “ All 
this assembly shall know that the Lord saveth not with 
sword and spear; for the battle is the Lord’s.” 

A quick battle —David hasted ; it was all done quicker than 
we cantell it. Goliath came to meet David, and David ran 


towards him. There was but one place in the giant’s great 
body which could be hit, a little spot under the front of the 
helmet over his eyes. What did David sling as he ran? 
Where did it strike? TIlow many stones had he? Which 
one did the work? | Ilow quickly the giant fell; and David 
stood on the great, warm, helpless body, and took the sword 
out of the weak hand. What did he do with it? With that 
same sword he fought in battle long after. What became of 
the shield-bearer? Two little words tell of all the proud 
Philistines when they saw Goliath dead: “They fled.” 
Whose was the victory ?—Not in body, but in spirit, David 
was the giant that day. In whom did he trust? To whom 
did he give the praise? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





IN THE NAME OF THE LORD. 








DAVID 
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HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“ Soldiers of Christ, arise,”’ 

“ Onward, Christian soldier.” 

“ Sound the battle cry.” 

“Go forth, young soldiers of the cross.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


In whom did God illustrate his choice of the weak things 
of the world to confound the things which are mighty? 
(Title.) What will be the ultimate result of every conflict ? 
(Golden Text.) 

To what extent should we be careful of our own personal 
safety in the conflict for right? (v. 38.) To what extent 
should we adopt the methods and manners of other men in 
our work in the kingdom? (v. 39; 1 Thess. 5: 21.) Tow 
may we best preserve our naturalness and originality in 
teaching? (1 Cor. 2: 1-5; 2 Cor. 4: 5-7.) What element of 
grace did David show by rejecting the furnishing which 
God had provided for another man? Ilow happened it 
that David was on the battle-ground without preparation for 
conflict? (vs. 12-29; 1 Cor. 1: 31.) How dared he engage 
in a conflict with Goliath? (vs. 30-37; Matt.21: 21.) What 
encouragement does he offer those who are meagrely fur- 
nished and have few opportunities of learning the tactics of 
the kingdom? (v. 40; Zech. 4: 6.) How did God furnish 
Shamgar and Samson for the slaying of thousands of the 
Philistines? (Judg. 3: 31; 15: 16.) Would David’s faith 
have been more or less marked if he had not even gathered 
the stones for his sling? Describe Goliath’s appearance as 
he drew near to David (vs. 41-47). [low does the wisdom 
of this world regard the representatives of gospel truth? 
(v.42; 1 Cor. 1: 22, 23.) Why do they not discern their 
real weapons of power? (v.43; 1 Cor. 2: 11,14.) When 
will the reserve power of Christians be felt, in all its force, 
by the ungodly? (Matt. 19: 28; 1 Cor. 6: 2,3; Rev. 2: 26, 27.) 
In what vain boast do the Philistines indulge? (v. 44.) 
How does their ground of confidence compare with the 
Christian’s? (v. 45.) What is the all-controlling motive in 
the Christian’s activities? (vs. 46,47.) What is his assur- 
ance of success? (1 Cor. 1: 25, 27-29.) How did the lesson 
which all the earth needed to learn differ from the one here 
directed to Israel alone? (vs. 46,47.) Which is directed to 
us today? Ilow much of worldly wisdom should we mani- 
fest in connection with our faith? (vs. 48-51; Luke 16: 8.) 
Complete the account (vs. 52-58). Why was it important 
that this victory should have been given to David rather 
than to any other man? Had Saul ever known David 
previously, or had he not? (1 Sam. 16: 14-23; 17: 15.) 
What do you understand by an evil spirit from God trou- 
bling Saul? Name three of the prominent doctrines of 
this lesson. Which one of them, from the light of this 
narrative, can be most effectively presented to little children? 





SUPERINTENDENT'S QUESTIONS FROM 
THE DESK. 
BY JOHN B. SMITH. 


9). In whom should we trust? (Let some one read Psa. 115: 
11). Recite to-day’s golden text. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


Doubtless our version retains the sense of the original in 
verses 38 and 39, but the Ilebrew is a trifle more definite: 
“ And Saul clothed David with his own warrior’s dress . . . 
and David girded his sword upon his warrior’s dress.” TPer- 
haps there lurks under the surface the especial honor shown 
to the volunteer champion by the king’s clothing him in his 
own dress and armor. Such an action, in itself, was a very 
high display of honor and dignity conferred. Indeed, if we 
do not resort to this explanation, we must go back to chapter 
13; 19-23, for an explanation of a very different and humili- 
ating sort. David’s rejection of Saul’s military suit and 
weapons, also, has a perfect Oriental color of humility, 
evinced under an indirect expression, and doubtless alto- 
gether conciliatory and satisfactory to the monarch. It is 
easy to imagine the lofty favor of Saul, which in words may 
have amounted to an abdication of the throne and military 
command in favor of the volunteer; and it is equally easy to 
imagine David's courtly, and perhaps expected, evasion. 
The scene, viewed from an Oriental stand-point, loses a little 
of its severe simplicity and exalted spirituality ; just as, 
farther on, Goliath’s cursing and David’s response would 
not be understood, in the Orient, as much more than very 
proper and formal expressions. Not that any insincerity is 
implied, but the whole tone is one of business and warfare, 
and not necessarily that of a soul poured out before its 
Maker, or exalted with prophetic inspiration. 

The staff which David took in his hand was, in all proba- 
bility, not his shepherd’s crook, nor the staff used for walk- 
ing, but the shepherd’s club. There are words for the scep- 
tre, the rod, the club, etc., and these words are sometimes 
loosely used, and might determine nothing. But many 
Eastern shepherds, besides their crook or walking-staff, carry 
also a formidable club, which proves a most effective weapon 
against robbers or wild beasts—quite as much so as the club 
of a lawless policeman on the head of a party who has hurt 
his feelings or roused his facile passions. We are not to 
suppose that David went out to fight in an operatic or the- 
atric way, or expected to kill Goliath by reciting poetry. 
Stage effects are necessary in the East at many passages in 
life; but not for the tug of war. David was doing his very 
best. He had his club, whose value he must have known 
right well, his sling, which has always been a favorite 
weapon in the East even to the present day, and as much 
counted on as any weapon of infantry (see 2 Chron. 26: 
14)—like the modern gun and bayonet, and ammunition 
enough to answer any reasonable demand. David's trust in 
Providence was of the sort always recommended in the 
Bible, and not unfitly represented in the famous saying 
attributed to Oliver Cromwell, which ended with “keep 
your powder dry.” 

Many pages might be filled concerning the sling and its 
use.among ancient nations; not to mention its modern use 
among the Oriéntal juveniles of certain regions. As shown 
in Assyrian sculptures and Egyptian paintings, it closely 
resembles the sling with which the American youth amuse 
themselves. In fact, it is the same thing precisely. The 
heaps of sling-stones figured by Layard show that the Assy- 
rians, as well as David here, preferred smooth, round stones 
(of course they would, if they wanted to hit anything), just 
such as would be worn into proper shape by the torrents of 
the wadies, out of one of which wadies, as the lesson-text 
says, David selected his five stones. We are all familiar 
with the skill of the Benjamites with the sling (Judges 20: 
16), and with the other Bible passages which show its use 
and familiarity in striking metaphors. A study of those is 
quite as profitable as any outside teaching. In Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, III., 3, 16-18, is to be seen one of Xenophon’s own 
exhortations based on the effectiveness of the sling, which 
the Greeks could use effectively at a distance or range twice 
as great as the Persians—especially the Rhodians, who used 
lead in their slings instead of stones. A few lines above the 
passage just referred to, he speaks of the slings as carrying 
farther than the Cretans could shoot with their bows. 

It is not to be supposed that Saul would have allowed David 
to go against Goliath with a weapon which seemed ineffec- 
tive. Saul was a Benjamite, and his army must have had a 





Of what king are we told in our lesson to-day? Of what 


Whose armor did David refuse? What did he choose for 
his weapons? By whom did Goliath curse him? Will—— 
tellus what hesaid? (Letsome bright boy, with aclear voice, 
which he is not afraid to use, be previously designated to give 
the giant’s words.) Will give us David’s reply? Which 
was victorious? What did the Philistine army then do? 
Upon whose help did David rely? What name do we give 
to such reliance on God? What feeling then, toward God, 
gave David courage to fight Goliath? Im whom should 
Israel have trusted? (When the question is answered, let 








some scholar, or officer, previously designated, read Psa. 115: 





young shepherd? Of what giant who frightened an army? | 


large infantry force of slingers. David's own band of fol- 
| lowers, after he had broken with Saul, had slingers, as well 
as archers, among its numbers. For express confirmation, 
see 1 Chronicles 12: 1,2. And some of the ancient trans- 
lations represent the body-guard of King David, the Chere- 
thites and Pelethites, as armed with slings. Nor are we to 
suppose that the Philistine himself underrated the force of a 
sling in the hands of David. He despised his youth, and 
made the usual sanctimonious brag of an Oriental hero, and 
wondered that he had come out against him with a club, as 
against a beast (or a thief, perhaps). But, if he saw the 
sling, his reported words do not mention it. And his dis- 
dain of the shepherd’s club, as against a sword and speaz, 





was all well enough. 
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A CHURCH HUISTORIAN ON CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCES.* 


When one who has had to do with the estimate and 
classification of concrete facts as well as with thought 
and principle, comes to the consideration of a purely 
philosophical question, he is even more likely than the 
man who has been trained solely among abstractions, to 
carry the question successfully to its solution. His 
grasp of the concrete will make him less likely to be 
misled by a metaphysical quibble, and his knowledge of 
what has been and what is, will give him an advantage 
over the mere logician even in the purely logical field 
of the detection of fallacies. 

This truth has illustration in the opening chapters of 
Professor Fisher’s important contribution to the litera- 
ture of Christian evidences. Professor Fisher is a church 
historian, and the larger portion of his Grounds of The- 
istic and Christian Belief deals with concrete facts and 
principles; but the opening chapters of his book are 
taken up with the consideration of the theistic and anti- 
theistic theories of the universe which are the mental 
food of a certain class of thinkers. These theories are 
discussed with a brevity, a clearness, and an ability, 
which show the hand of the philosophical thinker as 
well as of the historian. In spite, however, of the ability 
with which Professor Fisher handles this portion of his 
subject, this is the part of the book which is least likely 
to be popularly useful; for the vital truths at the hasis 
of Christian belief are to be received by Christian faith 
rather than to be established by human logic. What 
transcends reason cannot rest for its vindication on 
‘reason, 

It is not, therefore, to the chapters on the arguments 
for the being of God, and against infidel theories of the 
universe, that one will turn for what is of special value 
in Professor Fisher’s work. Not even the chapter on 
the possibility and function of miracles, dexterous in 
reasoning and skillful in exposing fallacies though it is, 
can claim that distinction. It is to the later chapters, 
where the historical significance of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, and of Christianity itself, is exhibited, that one 
must turn for what is best in this volume, Here Pro- 
fessor Fisher speaks from the vantage-ground of a life, 
long specialty, The historical Christ, whose character 
and lite cannot be accounted for on any theory of 
unbelief, is set forth, as his own best witness, in the sin- 
less character which verified his supernatural calling. 
Then, the theory of the miraculous having been pre- 
viously disposed of, there is a special inquiry into the 
miracles of the New Testament, and the Gospels are 
taken up and shown, upon historical grounds, to be a 
faithful record of apostolic testimony. There is a spe- 
cial chapter upon the apostolic authorship of the fourth 
Gospel, with reference to the critical attack upon its 
Johannine authorship—an attack which it is now pos- 
sible to speak of as practically a thing of the past. 
Thereafter, the argument for Christianity is carried for- 
ward through the evidences from apostolic testimony, 
from the conversion of Paul, from prophecy, from Chris- 
tianity itself in its adaptedness to human nature, from 
the Christian system of doctrine, from Christendom as 
the visible witness for Christianity, and from the com- 
parison of Christianity with other religions, Here fol- 
lows a brief discussion of the relation of biblical criticism 


oer Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief. B P, Fisher, 
D.D., LL.D,, Professor of Eoelesiastical History in ale Co lege, lime, 
Bim i, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Priee, 62.50. 


to Christian faith, in which Professor Fisher shows that 
Christian faith is not dependent upon the subtleties of 
criticism, and that Christian truth stands out as a his- 
torical fact but little dependent upon the questions 
which are debated in the schools. To this succeeds a 
discussion of the New Testament in its relation to Chris- 
tian faith, and a summing up of the whole argument in 
the harmony of the natural sciences with the Christian 
faith. 

Deserving of special mention, because of the lack of 
creditable popular exhibits of the material in its sphere, 
is Chapter X. on “ The Miracles of the Gospels in Con- 
trast with Heathen and Ecclesiastical Miracles.” This 
is a subject upon which there is a great deal of confusion 
of thought ; and anything which will help to make clear 
the difference between the gvidence for the miracles of 
the Bible, and that of the so-call@d ecclesiastical miracles, 
is to be welcomed as an meeded contribution to popu- 
lar theology. This chaptemis quite brief, but it shows so 
complete a mastery of its subjecf that it must be reck- 
oned as one of the best sources for the general reader, on 
the question which it treats. 

It ought to be said that while Professor Fisher’s foot- 
notes are not many, they are numerous enough to point 
to the better books on the several subjects treated of in 
this volume; and that their range covers both English 
and German literature. A good index, full in names, 
but scanty in references to other topics, adds value to the 
work. 





Edgar Allan Poe was a literary artist of rare and 
almost unique skill; but it is not the literary merit alone 
of The Raven which has kept that poem alive in the 
popular imagination. People have generally chosen, 
rightly or wrongly, to read that poem as the expression 
of the better nature of one whom most condemn and 
whom all pity. It is from this point of view that the 
poem has been interpreted in the holiday edition of 
The Raven, illustrated by.Gustave ‘Doré. The poet’s 
weird suggestions are matched by the artist’s fantastic 
groupings of light and shade, and by the vastness and 
freedom of his conceptions. But there is in the artist’s 
work what there is not in the poet’s,—a gleam of light 
and hope. There is also a certain anachronism in the 
tailpiece, which represents a youth looking question- 
ingly into the eyes of the death’s-head sphinx; for to 
Poe the sphinx Aad spoken. Far more appropriate to 
the despairing spirit of the closing stanza would have 
been the picture which goes with a line in one of the 
earlier stanzas—the dream of an empty world, ruled over 
by Death. But the twenty-six full-page engravings of 
this work are generally strikingly appropriate to the 
poet’s thought; and one of them—that in which the 
soul of Lenore is borne away by angels, is quite unlike 
Doré’s usual work, in its grace and tenderness. The 
publishers also have succeeded in doing their part of the 
work in an artistic manner; the illustrations show care- 
ful engraving and exact presswork ; and the excellent 
typography loses nothing from the rich paper. Mr. 
E. C. Stedman’s introduction is not unworthy of him, yet 
the semi-apologetic tone which Mr. Stedman is compelled 
to adopt, in defending Poe’s poem from Poe’s theory 
(or is it history?) of its composition detracts from the 
merit of the essay. On the whole, it is not too much to 
say that this sumptuous edition of The Raven will prob- 
ably remain as one of the most meritorious among the 
many illustrated works which are announced for the 
present season. (Folio. New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers. Price, $10.00.) ‘ ‘ 


Dictionaries of poetical quotations are among the 
most convenient and the most provoking helps which 
are known to the literary worker. They,are all useful, 


| and there is none complete. There is always room, there- 


fore, for such a candidate for literary favor as A Diction- 
ary of Quotations from the Poets, which is practically an 
American reworking of Bohn’s Dictionary of Poetical) 
Quotations. The volume is published anonymously, but 
it is an open secret that the editor is Miss Anna L. 
Ward, who was joint editor of the Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Quotations published more than a year ago. If any 
one wishes to get an idea of the blanks of the commen 
poetical dictionaries, he cannot do better than to com- 
pare a few pages of Bartlett, the Practical Cyclopedia, 
and this American version of Bohn. Such a compari- 
son will convince him that there is no best system of 
classification, and no single work which can lay claim to 
anything like completeness, This new dictionary of 
quotations, however, while it has great gaps and a sys- 
tem of classification which is far from being all that can 
be desired, is good enough to take an honorable place 





among existing dictionaries of quotation. It is a bulky 








single volume of nearly eight hundred pages; the type 
and paper are good ; and the verbal index at the end is 
commendably copious. Recent poets of note, whose 
works have contributed verses for the great scrap-book 
of popular quotation, are represented fairly well; and 
this, after all, is the department in which books of quota- 
tion are most apt to fail. (Small 8vo, pp. v, 761. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $2.50.) 








It is not often that a man combines so happily the 
characters of scientist, classicist, and theologian as does 
Mr. Philip Henry Gosse. Mr. Gosse’s achievements as 
a zoologist and microscopist overtop his purely literary 
work, but his popular scientifico-theological books in 
the list of the Society for Propagating Christian Knowl- 
edge have made him better known than works which 
are more important in a purely scientific regard. In 
Sacred Streams ; or, The Rivers of the Bible, of which a 
new and cheaper edition has just been issued by Ilodder 
and Stoughton, of London, Mr. Gosse gives sketches of 
the ancient and modern history of the streams of the 
Bible, with the lessons and warnings to be derived from 
that history. Mr. Gosse’s object in writing the book was 
to produce something pleasant and profitable for Sunday 
reading; and his work is therefore to be judged from 
that standpoint, rather than from the purely geographi- 
cal. In this aspect, the book is to be commended as one 
which is worthy of the wide popular circulation which 
it has already achieved in England. (12mo, map, illus- 
trations, pp. 435. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
Price, 3 s. 6 d.) 


If there is anybody in this world who has an unfail- 
ing belief in Goethe, it is the genial Emeritus Professor 
of Greek in Edinburgh University. Professor Blackie’s 
enthusiasm for the German poet is almost as great as 
his enthusiasm for the Gaelic language and the High- 
land crofters. It is not surprising, therefore, that Pro- 
fessor Blackie should be the man to give to the world 
The Wisdom of Goethe, which can best be described as 
a compilation, in English prose and verse, of the char- 
acteristic utterances of the German sage. These are 
selected from the whole range of Goethe’s works ; and 
Professor Blackie has been careful to select only those 
which he thinks have a message for the present age. 
The prose translations are uniformly well done, and so 
are the poetical; but why will any one, after Bayard 
Taylor, attempt to translate the famous Prolog im Him- 
mel of Faust? Professor Blackie’s literary exactness is 
witnessed to by the careful List of Citations with refer- 
ences to the more important works, which is appended 
to the volume. (l6mo, pp. xx, 258. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25.) 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_——<—_—_—_ 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Conventioy 


Louisville, Kentucky.................ccccccssssace June 11-13, 18%4 
Kansas, state, at Manhattan................ ..-. November 13-15 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton............cssseseeees November 14, 15 
North Carolina, state, at Salem, ......... cess. .seees November 21-23 
Oregon, state, at Salem. ............cc0cseccesseesessecees November —— 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Concerning the recent provincial Sunday-school 
convention held at Winnipeg, Manitoba, a correspon- 
dent writes: “ The provincial Sunday-school convention 
held in this city last week was an unqualified success. 
The papers and addresses were good, and I think the 
convention will prove a great stimulus to Sunday-school 
work in this country.” 


—From the Rev. D. C. Milner of Atchison, Kansas, 
comes the report of several Sunday-school conventions 
held in that state and elsewhere by the Kev. Dr. James A. 
Worden, Presbyterian Sunday-school secretary. He 
writes: “The Rev. Dr. James A. Worden has just made 
a round in this portion of the central West that will de 
much in the development of better work in our Sunday- 
schools. He visited the synods of Kansas, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Iowa. He had the conduet of institutes 
at Atchison and Topeka, Kansas, and at St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Missouri. In all these gatherings, his 
devoted and earnest appeals in behalf of increased devo- 
tion to the best methods of work, and especially in 
direct work for the conversion of souls, found a response. 
His new scheme of the ‘ Bible Correspondence School’ 
was received with much favor, and a large number of 
persons have entered upon the course of study.” 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times ia given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers +s 51,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
rap ye list at any time, The advertising rate 
w cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. During Novem- 
ber and December over two hundred thousand 
(200,000) extra copies will be printed. The 
average circulation will therefore be at least 
78,000 copies per week, These extra copies will 
not be sent out all together, in one or two great 
editions, but will be distributed as evenly through 
the weekly issues of the months named, as the 
demands of the subscription canvassers will 
permit, 

IF CLEANLINESS INDEED BE 
next to Godliness, no one is doing more to 
promote this virtue than James Pyle, through 


the introduction of Pearline. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A NERVE Foop. Dr. J. W. Surrn, Wel- 
lington, Ohio, says: “In impaired nervous 
supply I have used it to advantage.” 


“I HAVE FOR YEARS RECOM- 
mended the use of Iorlick’s Food for Infants 
when they could not get or would not take 
breast milk, and unhesitatingly recommend 
it as unsurpassed by any of the many articles 
in use.”—E. P. Scales, M.D., Newton, Mass. 
“It is with pleasure that I testify to the 
excellence of Horlick’s Food for Infants. I 
have used much during the last three years, 
and have had far better results from that 
than from any other infants’ food tried.”— 
J. Frank Perry, M.D.,769 Tremont St., Boston. 
“I have used Ilorlick’s Food for Infants 
very extensively for bottle-fed babies, and 
consider it very superior for young children.” 
—Wm. N. Guernsey, M.D., 59 W. 36th St. 
New York. Book on treatment of children 
sent free. Tlorlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis. 




















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Hop Plaster will relieve Back Ache, and 
other pains quickly, 25 cts. only, at druggists. 

A Beok of 
not sure of the 
of soul “ Hlow to see 

ace.” 





pre-cminons faterest to Christians 
r standing with God, or to 4 troubie 
Jesus with fullness o {2 and 
bell. Bound in cloth, 252 
multitude may 
by reading this most pre 

cious littie book, the publisher will forward a copy by 
Mail to any one sending six cents in postage stam ps, for 
ite carriage. It may be kept two or three months and 
eu returned. May God bless ite use for Jesus’ sake. 
ous A. Wuirrce, § Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








now ready. 


A new volume begins with the November number, 
Edition, 100,000. 


“THE LEADING MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 





ST. NICHOLAS, 


EDITED BY MRS. MARY MAPES DODGE. 





The New 


SPINNING-WHEEL STORIES, a serial for girls, by - 
THE LAND OF FIRE, a serial story for boys, by - 


THE SCARLET TANAGER, a short serial for boys, by 
“ALMION, AURIA, AND MONA,” a two-part story, by 


SIX HUMOROUS FAIRY STORIES, by - - 
A STORY FOR GIRLS, by the popular writer - 


“ WINTER FUN,” a fine American home story, by 


“THE INDIAN SCHOOL AT CARLISLE,” 


that the reading of St. Nicuo.as is 
“A LIBERAL 


instruction so ha 
The price is 


York Tribune once said : “ In the avalanche of immoral literature that threatens 
the children, some strong, vitally wholesome, and really attractive magazine is required for 
them, and St. NicHOLAS has reached a higher platform, and commands for this service wider 
resources in art and letters, than any of its predecessors or contemporaries,” 
the wide resources in art and letters commanded by St. NICHOLAS was never more fully illus- 
trated than by the extraordinary list of attractions which that magazine now announces for its 
future numbers, The following are the names of some of the special features : 


HOW THE ROBIN CAME, an Indian legend told in verse, by - + : 
“TALES OF TWO CONTINENTS,” a series of Norwegian stories, by - - - - 


“FARE ON A STREET-CAR,” a characteristic paper, by - - . 
“ CHRISTMAS AT THE PINK BOARDING HOUSE,” a two-part story, 
AN AMERICAN HUNTING STORY, by the well-known writer and arc 


YOUNG ARTISANS, a valuable series of practical papers, by - - - 

“PRAIRIE AND CANYON STORIES,” by the frontiersman and poet - - - 
“CHILDREN OF THE COLD,” by the Arctic commander - - 
“SUPPORTING HERSELF,” a timely subject, treated by : - . 
PAPERS ON THE CURIOUS HISTORY OF THE ALPHABET, by - + + 


“HISTORIC BOYS,” an entertaining historical series, by - - - - - 
“EDOUARD FRERE AND HIS CHILD PICTURES,” and f 


for the boys and girls who are fortunate enough to have it. 


The reference to 


Prepare for Xmas! 


YOU WILL FIND PROFIT AND PLEASURE IN THE 
USE OF ANY OF THESE IN YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


The Holy Child. 


CTIRISTMAS SERVICE No. 6. A supertor 
and entirely new Service of Scripture and Song by 
Rev. Ropext Lowry, TheSelectionsare admirable, 
and the Songs have all been written for the Christmas 
time, 16 pages. 


Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail. 
THE ADVENT 
by 





NIGHT (No. 4), GLORY TO 
GoD (Ne. at Dr. Lowry, bave m the most 
popular Christmas Services ever issued. 





Biglow and Main’s Christmas 
Annual, No. 14, 


Contatns beautiful Carols by favorite authors, An 








JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 
CAPT. MAYNE REID. 
H. H. BOYESEN- 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE: 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
by ‘ . . -H. H. 
her, - - MAURICE THOMPSON. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
- Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 
CHAS. G. LELAND. 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 
LIEUT. FRED'K SCHWATKA. 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
HENRY ECKFORD. 

W. 0. STODDARD. 


E. S. BROOKS. 
two important i LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 
papers by J 


Among the many other authors, in prose or verse, who will contribute to the St. NicHoLas may be 
named the following: GEORGE W. CABLE, ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP, C. P. 
CRANCH, Mrs. 8. M. B. PIATT, H. H., NORA PERRY, ELLEN M. HUTCHIN- 
SON, PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, L 
DODGE, CHARLES T. CONGDON, JOHN VANCE CHENEY, ALICE WEL- 
LINGTON ROLLINS, OLIVER JOHNSON, SUSAN COOLIDGE, CLARA 
ERSKINE CLEMENT, JOEL BENTON, HELEN CAMPBELL, SUSAN FENI- 
MORE COOPER. The best artists and engravers illustrate the magazine. 


CELIA THAXTER, MARY MAPES 


It has been truly said 


EDUCATION ” 


In no other book or periodical is 


ily blended with recreation and amusement. 
.00 a year, or 25 cents a number. 
receive subscriptions; or remittance may be made direct to the publishers, by money or express order, 
bank-check, draft, or in registered letter. THe CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New 


Booksellers, news-dealers, and postmasters 


ork, N.Y, 





M EDIA sbse ACADEMY for YOUNG MEN 
AND BOY Swithin C. Bhorslidge, A. 
r 


(larvard College graduate), Proprietor and cipal. 
CLASOrc4 lL. INSTITUTE, 
247 South Thirteenth Street 
Re-opened Sept. 17th. J, W. FALKES, D.D., Principal. 





W. J. Academy, Bridgeton, N.J. 16 acres; lofty 
rooms; kind home; good table. Preparation tor college 
or business. Payment from day of entrance, . 
terms to clergymen. Prin.,Culeb Allen, B.A. ( Eng.) 
whet CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE, 

tome School for You Ladies and Children, 
eventh year begins Sept. 2th, at 4035 Chestnut St. 
West Philadelphia. For circulars address the Prin., 
Mas. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


Bchools in all 
) r= the ablest professors, In classes and private. 
the 








wi Unparalleled collat vantages 
tise tobe 


& EVENINGScsc 
Seat taialls Sanction et seashore Bit 
EN GEIS H ericling ames sate 
LANGUAGES zrz.2.'2 
YM: Berita, Principal, LD. “pent 
LOGUTION, fama, (es! 


Oratory, Dramatic Are Lyre 28 


i Relies, 





‘Opera. 


rector, 
yeictan, and 
very heart of 





BULLETIN OF 
WARD & DRUMMOND. 


Christmas Carols, No. 5.—Six sew pieces, $2.00 pa 
100. 
Christmas Carols, 1, 2, 3 & 4.—$1.0c per 100 cach, 


respectiveiy. 

Christinas Greeting.—A new Musical and Responsive 
Service. By Fiora Neely and H.P. Vanks. $4.00 per 100. 

Children’s Messiah.—A Musical and Responsive Service, 
By Flora Neely and H. P. Denks. $3.00 per too. 

Christ Child.—aA Primary Christmas Exercise. By Mra, W. 


F. Crafts. $4 00 per 100. 
Golden Texts and Bible Gems for 1884.—New 
matter added, $2.00 per 100, 
Plain Uses of the Black-board and Slate, and 
ether visible and verbal illustrations, By Mr. and Mrs. 
W. F. Crafts. Paper, -» Cleth, $1.00. 
Superintendent's Vest Pocket Record, with 
ik d ib for 2 years, 
preceding 


one, 25¢. 
Superintendent's Pocket Record, with space for 
names, . ete., of officers, teachers and scholars. Alse 
history of school for each Sunday in 


Cc. 

lass and Infant Class 
Teachers’ Koll Books, each, 30c, 

Hubbell’s New and Improved Secretary’s Re- 
cord. The most complete and practical record published, 75¢. 

Ward’s Improved Sabbath-School Money 
Envelope, for keeping class collections ; arranged for 1 yeas. 
Price, sec. = dozen. 

Sunday-School Cards.—Gems from Proverbs, 6 cards. 
Fruits of the Spirit, 96 cards. Scripture Gems, 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
24 cards in cach package. I Wills, trom the Bible, 35 cards. 
ee 8 gupta —" cards, Choice Fruitand Bi pany: 
cepts, 4 » 25. e 4 e 
kinds, mailed. id for rere — . 

Sunday-School Breaker. —A collection of pieces for 
Sunday Scheel concerts. By A. O. Cheeney, sec. 

Seeking His Fortune, and other 
tio Alger, Jr. and A. O. Cheeney, 7s¢ 

Concert Exercises,—Anniversary. Bow !n Clouds. Music 
of the Bible. Flowers. Tweive Foundations. Heavenly City. 
My Ten Fairies. Price, 27¢. per set 

Sayings and Doings of Children.—By Rev. J. B. 
Smith, D.D. Full of anecdotes, etc., asc. 

Infant Class Scholars’ Membership Certificate. 
Designed and used by FAITH LATIME®, also Graduation 
Card to main school. Price, with space ‘lank for name of 
school—Certificates, per 100; Graduation Casds, 
per 100, 

Superintendents Teachers and others would de well te visit or 
write us, Our stock is complete in every detail. Sunday-School 
Books and Supplies a specialty. Make one bill for ali your needs. 
Don't scatter your orders, but send all to one house. Prices low, 
tssortment unequalled, Prompt and careful attention in every 


fetail t 
meee SV ARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 








epaces < e and 
lowing & Comparison of cach yeas with the 


ues.- By Hora 


756. 





The Golden Prize for 1884 
Is now ready and will be sent free to an h 
wishes to become an agent, on receipt p Pay em 
for The book contains numerous er - 
ings, and such valuable information as every 
ntleman ought to know. This book will 
raluae aRishn withow soning fous sons geehe 
ua’ oul B 
Gold and Silver Watches, Cloc ye te ogy ae be 
Machines, all kinds of Silver Ware, 


F. Gieason & Co., 46 Summer St., Boston 


EAR Y’S OLD BOOK aT RE, Ninth and 
Mosbet Streste: Pulindslown” ane 








HLRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL 
Prise Christmas Caniain, wlth masle, eic., 0 
Stlecn, tet, $1.38. 
4S 





2, be. Balloons. Tee The.; 


free). 
leau 


oe Powe color, ve pasties for Com 
plete catalogue free. D. OC. 


COOK, Adame street, Chicago. 


HEQLOGICAL ROOK STORE 
it. B. GARNER, 1 Arch Street 

Form'ty Smith, English&Co. ILADELPHIA 
@TsEBwD FOR CATALOGU 











A NATIONAL NOVEL. 


HIS SOMBRE RIVALS 


“jis really entitled to be considered ‘a 
national novel. It deals with the stirring 
events of the Civil War. The descrip- 
tion of the battle of Bull Run is the 
finest piece of descriptive writing we 
have read for a long time.”—{ Boston 
Commonwealth. 


FIRST ED/ TION, 25,000 COPIES. 





“E. P. Roe is master of a thrilling 
style. Tis books take hold of one. 
His Sombre Rivals is, in some respects, 
his best work. The characters are real 
flesh and blood, and they stand out very 
distinctly before us.”—[{Golden Rule. 

1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH; 


How to Acquire and Practise it. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM PITTENGER. 








A TIMELY WORK ON A VITAL TOPIC. 

The particular object of this book is to show hew a 
man of average ane may learn to speak 
extemporaneously with ease and certainty. 
Some parts of the work are simple eneugh te be 
comprehended by a schooibey, other parts may 
be read with profit by the erator. 
275 pages. Liandsemely beund, cloth, $1.50. 

%,* For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or 
will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Peloubet’s 
Series. Teachers’ Ed. of each Quar. 0c. each, 
PUBLISHED BY 


W.A WILDE & CO.. % Bromfield St., Boston. 


VOR ALL SUNDA Y-SCHOOL SUPPLIES addreas | 
Amertcan Baptist Publication Seciety, | 
hia, Boston, New York, Chicago, or St. Louis, | 





Select Notes, Cloth, $1.25. 
Sunday School Quarterly, 20c. a year. 
Children's 8.5, Quarterly. léc. a year, 





abundant supply of songs for any Christmas festival. 
Price, $3.00 per 100; 4 cts. each by mall. 

| Our Christmas Cantatas | 
Are acknowledged to be the best ever issued, 

“SANTA CLAUS.” “THE NIGHT OF 

GLORY,* “[LMMANUEL.” 25 cts. each ; 

werds only, 5 cts. each. 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS FOR 
CHOIR USE. 


OCTAVO EDITION. 
Price for each. 

Arise, shine, for thy Light iscome. Elvey...... ets. 
Lt is high time to awake out of sleep. Barnbdy. bd 
The night is far spent. Montem Nmith........ ... e 
Behold, I bring you glad tidings. Chas. W. Smith Ld 
Behold, I bring you good tidings. Barnby ..... e 
Behold, I bring you goed tidings. Gnas... 
Blessed be the Lord God of Israel. Westley...... 
In the beginning wasthe Word. Alen 
[In the beginning was the Word. Thorne......... 6 
Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. Hopkins é bea 
Sing and rejoice. Barnby y 
Sing, O daughter ot Zion, 
Sing, O heavens, BRITE, dic <cdrccseconsscsnnqncosoceaseseses 
The grace of God that bringeth salvation. Ba 
Joy to the world. Palmer.......... . 
There were shepherds. 
Now when Jesus was. Padmer. 
How beautiful upon the, Cvok 
Arise, shine. Lorenz. 
Arise, shine. Wilson. ..... 
In the beginning. Cornell 
Cry out and shout, Floris 
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Ts A Full Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
__NEW YORK, _ CHICAGO, —__ 


“ Distinctly the best Sunday-school book known 
tous. It meets a particularly urgent want, It 
is a thing of beauty.”—ADVANCE, 


Spiritual Songs 


FOR THE 


Sunday-School. 


A new and revised edition is now ready 
of this remarkably successful Sunday- 
school book, the compilation of Rey. 
Charles 8. Robinson, D.D., author of the 
leading church tune books of the day 
“ Songs for the Sanctuary” and “S iritual 
Songs.” Heretofore the price of the tune 
edition, richly bound in full (red) cloth, 
has been 40 cents to schools in quantities, 
with a cloth-bound hymn edition at 20 
cents. With the issue of the revision, we 
have, after some experimenting, prepared 
a new and cheaper style of binding, but 
one of almost equal beauty and strength 
with the full cloth books, and we are there- 
fore able to announce a 


Reduction in Price to $30 a Hundred, 


or 30 cents each, for the tune edition, in 
_ style. The present prices are as fol- 
Ows: 


Tune edition, full red cloth, strongly sewed, 40 cts. 
” o cloth back, red pon od side 


8 
with si ; 
cant Ot Rivne} 
Hymn edition, full red cloth, strongly sewed, 20 cts. 
Single sample copies of above sent for 
25, 20, and 15 cents, respectively. Send 
Sor the wonderful array kA testimonials, 
Tue CENTURY CO., N. Y. 


Magnificent 
Anthem Books. 


ANY ONE OF THESE SURE TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION. 


PALMER’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. 

Boards, $10.00 per doz. ; $1.00 each by mail’ 
TEMPLE ANTHEMS.—Lowry and Doane. 

Boards, $12.00 per doz. ; $1.25 each by mail. 
CHORAL ANTHEMS.—Danks. 

Boards, $13.50 per doz. ; $1.50 each by mail. 
ENGLISH ANTHEMS.—Lasar. 

Cloth, $24.00 per doz. ; $2.25 each by mail, 
Ra A full caldlogue seni on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
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THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AMERICAN EDITION, 
AND CONTAINS ALL THE ORIGINAL 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND fac-similes. 
The Life of Luther. 


BY JULIUS KOSTLIN, PROFESSOR 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF HALLE: 
WITII MORE THAN 60 ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS FROM ORIGINAL PORTRAITS 
AND DOCUMENTS. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 


“ A student who has read these six hundred pages 
attentively wll have no questionsleft toask. Hewill 
have heard Luther speak In his own racy, provincial 
German, Ife will have seen him in the pulpits. Ile 
will have seen him in Kings’ Courts and Imperial 
Diets. He will have seen him at his own table, or 
worling In his garden, or by his children’s bedside’ 
Ite will have seen, moreover—and it isa further merit 
to this most excellent book— a series of carefully en- 
craved portraits from the best pictures of Luther him- 
self, of his wife and family, and of all the most 
eminent men with whom his work forced him Into 
friendship or collision, For such a blography Europe 
has walted till the eve of the four-hundredth anniver- 
sary of his birth.”—Jamus ANTuONY Froups, in The 
Conlemporary Review, 





The Hymns of Unther. 


IN THE BEST ENGLISH VERSIONS 
AND THE ORIGINAL TEXT, TO- 





GETHER WITH THE MUSICAL 
ARRANGEMENTS WRITTEN FOR 


OR ASSOCIATED WITH THEM. EDI- 
TED BY DR. LEONARD W. BACON 
AND PROF. NATHAN H. ALLEN, 
MUS. DOC, 1 vol., 4to. Unique binding, 
with vignette portrait. $2. 


These are “the hymns which have been sung in 
churches and households, and by armies on the march 
to battle, now for four centuries.” They are, of all 
Luther's writings, the most closely connected with his 
name and memory, and they have become the com- 
mon heritage of Protestant Christendom. This edi- 
tion, published in co: nection with the Luther celebra- 
tion, is the only complete collection of the hymns and 
music that has ever been presented to English speak- 
ing people. The original words are In all cases printed 
with the best Pnglish versions, and set to the music 
written for them by some of the greatest musical com- 
posers, and that has always been associated with them. 
Dr. Bacon has written a most interesting introduction, 
and has prefaced each hymn with an account of its 
origin and an explanation of the references in it. 
Great care has been taken with the text and the 
music; the English versions are, in all cases, set to the 
Same music as the originals. 


A New EDITION AT A LOWER PRICE. 


The Reformation. 


BY GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., PRO- 
FESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY IN 
YALE COLLEGE, 
$2.50. 


“ Professor Fisher's History of the Reformation ts a 
work most creditable to American scholarship. It is 
falr and full, fet not in the least tiresome. Instead of 
the usual careless acceptance and loose handling: of 
tradition, he has given thorough investigation and 
exact statement, and for D’Aubigne’s declamatory 
Protestantism, he has substituted large scholarly dis- 
cussion of the points which interest thoughtful men. 
The book is evidently the ripe results of years of 
study and thought, and I recommend it to all pursuing 
any worthy course of historical studies.”—ANDREW 
D. Wirre, President of Cornell University 





1 vol., crown 8vo, 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
sent by mail, upon receipt of price, by 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


“LO LOG CABIN To WHITE HOUSE” SERIES. 
CAPITAL FOR WORKING BOYS. 


By J. E, MoConaveuy, writer for leading papers, and 
author of “ A Hundred Gold Dollars,” “ The Tard 
Master,” etc, 





Among books in the home and Sunday-school for 
boys, few are so helpful, wise, and stimulating for rich 
and poor, making the most and best of one’s self and 
one's opportunity, 


* It wilt be read and re-read, and shape character for 
we. ‘—New York Advocate and Guardian, 


4d book of most practwal helpfulness.” —~Pudlishers’ 
w ae New York. 


*,* Elegant i2mo, uniform with the famous “ Log 


Cabin to White House,” $1.00. Mailed, postpaid, on 
reccipt of price. 


_JAMES H. EARLE, Boston. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
fo cost pet teoee, or en ber hundred. Bond 30 cones 


for a dozen for sam guaranteed. Ad- 
dress J. OGALVIR £ 0O., 01 Hose Strat, N New York. 
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26 cents. 


Clergymen, es 
e ablest writers on Theolo 
c Ethics, Evangelistic Wor 


“ Full and accurate indexes make this a complete as well as beautiful 
volume,”— New York Observer. 


** Especially valuable for its liberal selection from the minor poets 
who do not figure in previous anthologies.” — Z. 


NEW EVANGELICAL MONTHLY 


CONDUCTED BY A CORPS OF EMINENT CLERGYMEN, 
Devoted to Sermons, Lectures, Biblical Com- 


Home and Heart Culture, etc. A welcome 
est to the Pastor, Teacher, and Family. 
end for Club Rates and Term: to Agents, 


Fr VOLUME WHICH FAIRLY RIVALS ALL OTHERS IN THE FIELD. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF POETRY AND SONG 


An elegant volume of poetical selections, from English and American 
authors. Collected and edited by CHARLOTTE FISKE BaTEs, com- 
piler of the “ Longfellow Birthday Book,” etc. With steel portrait 
of Longfellow, and 16 full-page Illustrations from original designs by 
Church, Dielman, Fredericks, Fenn, Gifford, Murphy,Schell, Smillie, 
and others. Engraved by George T. Andrew. Over 900 pages royal 
8vo. Cloth, full gilt, $5; full morocco, gilt, $10.00; half morocco, gilt 
top, $7.50; tree calf, gilt, $12.00 
* A very valuable and very attractive volume.”—Lierary World. 


C. Stedman, 


“ Miss Bates is known asthe best compiler in the cguntry. I shall 
give the volume an honorable place in my library.”—John @. Whittier. 

“We have looked through the volume pretty carefully, and believe 
that it is one of the best collections of English poems to be found in the 
language.” —Chicago N. W. Christian Advocate. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 13 Astor Place, | New York. 


uestions of the Day, Prayer Meeting 
Talks, The Sunday School Cause, 
Mission Work, etc. ILLUSTRATED. 


su 












FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


(10 and 12 Dey St., New York) 


(Ready now in Standard Library.) 


MARTIN LUTHER, 


Based on Késtlin’s “ Life of Luther.” Translated 
and enlarged by G. F. BEHRINGER. The cheapest and 
best, eee scholarly, _vettabie. Paper, 2> cents; 


cloth, $1.00, 
(Late Issu Issues.) 


No. 100. By-Ways of Literature. Davip 
<< ae aeaiat TLD. nord 25 cts. 











(Rea y Nov. 10.) 


Our Christmas in a Palace. 


The latest story by 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
In artistic holiday binding. Price, $1.00. 


(Just issued.) 
Apostolic Life. 
By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D 
Price, cloth, $1.50. 


Hoyt-Ward Cyclopedia 
Of Quotations. 


| Over 17,000 Quotations, 50,000 Lines of Con- 
cordance. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 


George W. Curtis: “A handsome yolume and a 
most serviceable companion.” 


scnoo. CHRISTMAS. sree 


Booka, te. eo. and 8 Lege deaut' fal dooks, 100, to 250. 
Castetnes rks. Silk, with moti ces, 








Se. and 100, 
Gheletnee Cenkn Fans, Palettes, Eu. bossed, ete., 13¢e. 
teh. each. a. Long silk ‘ates double card, 


Se. and upwards eal Flowera. Real pressed flowers, on 
eard, holiday mottoes. lic. Bask: of basket work, for 
candy — very pretty), 4sec. 


a Knives, tancy im- 
in colors 


20. janora, 5c. Sheets, 
(Oe. style), eo. Vee ‘Bex Fillers, for candy. with han- 
dle, fea ine, fancy ailt paper, larce size, 
30. @in RB fas Lovely Bible, § .50 style, 
ae 35. Fomiiy idles. | tes ttiuerratices, i iotionary, ete., 


Large Mckearee se alogue fee, DAVIL C. COUK, 
46 Adams street, Chicago Tl. 





a your 


EE. eas 
Bg P Postal Dard 


ay bn e octavo pages, 
ove a complete 





mame! von 
CATALOGUE. __Liicrature. 


Giving the full titles and description of several 
thousand of the best popular books pertaining to 
Works of Reference, Fiction, History, Illus- 
trated and Art Looks, Poetry, General Lit- 
erature, Roading for the Young Folks and 
Children's Cooks of every Description, Do- 
mestic Rlanagement, Popular Science, 
Glography, Medical bain Bosetanmh | | 

ks on tho Horse, the Dog, etc. 
one ARUNDEL READY REFERENCE CATA. 
LOGUE will be jorwarded free to any address on 


John D. Williams, Arundel | Bookstore, 
Fourteenth St. 


24 West 


GHEAPEST BOOKSTORE iN N THE "WORLD, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





' ° 
SUPPLIES. 
IMMENSE SAVING! IMMENSE IMPROVEMENT ! 
“T Ge not hesitace to oommend them as far the best of any.” 
~Rev. BE. Corwin, D. D. Racine, Wis. * They give unbounded 
satisfaction.’ '—J. L. Hodge, er. Kan. ‘* Best Publications ia 
twenty years’ experience.’ —ZL. B. Davis, Lodi, Mich. ‘The 
interest has increased fifty percent." —J. L. Lassiter, Braneh- 
ville, N.C. ** Our sehool Is the est in bay partof the heme <4 
and we ewe it to your supplies.'""— Geo. Auburn, Cal. 
“ ed our schoo! in a few weeks.’ aa Timmerman, 4s a 
N.Y. “ Schvel gaining every Sabbath. ’— Thos. Pasele, fon: 
dertard, Ont. *Sehool has grown ni arly twice as large,”"—Z, 
-. Pan ne” Contre, Texts ‘* We are having a precious reviygl,* 
—A Lp Metropolis, Ti 
enser: “‘ By far the cheapest publications for 
quaiity, quantity and frequency. Krerything Ev 
Pireand ub” 2 '' Whee we 


[Vol. XXV., No. 45 





STEPHEN, | MD. 


BY THE AUTHOR S THE 


“*WIDE,WIDE WORLD.” 
12moe. $1.75. 
UNIFORM WITH, AND BY THESAME AUTHOR, 


1. My Desire, A Story. 12mo, $1.75 
2. The End ofaCoil. A Story. “ 1.75 
3. The Letter of Credit. A Story. “ 1.75 
4. Nobody. A Story, °- - “ 1.75 


MISS PRUDENCE. By Jennie 
M. Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo, $1.50 
The Present Truth. A series of sermons 
preached in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, London, 
by C. H. SPURGEON. i2mo. $1.00 
UNIFORM WITH, AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

Spurgeon’s Sermons. 10 vols. - - $10.0 
Spurgeon’s Feathers for Arrowa.  1.% 
Spurgeon’s Morning by Morning. 1.0 
Spurgeon’ s Evening by Evening. 1% 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


530 Broadway, - New York. 


+,* Any of the pate sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
n receipt of the price. 











160 pp., fine yg: Bischoff, Pres- 
brey, Perkins and Rev, J. E. Rankin, D.D, 

The music in GosreL Bets ts such that children 
can sing, the melodies all ** taking.’* and the words 
selected with great care. No ‘*doggerel rhymes" 
appear in the book. If you want a really good 
book, get GosPxL Beiis. Sample copy by mail for 
23 cents in postage stamps. 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., Publishers, 
205 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





autuuqua 
mentien bis nam in connec ion with any Sunday- school litera 
turs, it is sufficient guarantee of its excellence.” Cen 
ist: * - Whatever Mr. Cook puts bis hand to is given 
life and energy.’ Bosto m Congrogationalicts : “Mr. Cook 
advertises wrathtu ¥. an normous saving to Sunday-schools.’ 
LESSON HELPS for teachers and scholars in five grades. 


fevan's Helps API 30e. per year; re H e c. to 

ye ERS in live grades 8 lle. 

or se rene LiBRARY BOOKS, reprints o ora to$t TS ilbra: 

eee: - ks, ¥. be Jin’ I ay et sample. ha 

tine New a cloth, $1.5u«, = 4~ or 

TEACHERS LIBRARY, ten books, for; $1.50. x 

CERT LIBRARY, 10 kinds: sample each for . 
w cA ree 25-cent packs for 2i¢ S&@N 

r 10: pieces, $5 per 100; sample, 10c. CHOIR AN. 

160 3; doz.; sample, 85c. EACH. 

IBLE 10. $1.59 and $ 30. GIFT BIBLES, 

-, S0c., $ and$i25. FAMILY BIBLES, $3.20 each: 
BAND OF MOPE SUPPL ail kinds, 


aslo at oatalegue free. 
D avin o' COOK, £6 Adams St. Chicez 


“OXFORD” 








TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


considered, the Ox roRD TEACHERS’ BIBLES are better 
for the Sunday-school teacher than any other with 


which we are familiar.”— The Sunday School Times, 

“All things considered, we prefer the OxFrorp 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES to the London; and 12 is between 
these two that the choice is commonly to be made." — 
The Sunday Schoot Times, September 25, 1880, 

“It is only fair to say that in the light of later exam- 
nation, we have seen no reason to change our ex- 
pressed opinion that the OxrorD Tracnrrs’ BIBLE 
Is the most serviceable for the usé¢ of the ordinary 
Teor are th 188k teacher.”—The Sunday School Times, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New York. 
g HRISTMAS TREE DECORATIONS 


For $1.10 we send set for medium-sized tree, 
containing i8 candles, 12 fancy coruucopias, 42 
iit, color d, an’ other faucy ornaments, im all 
4 ta pieces. Fu @2.35 we send 24 large candles, 
18 fancy cornucop as, and 47 gilt, colored and 
other fancy erpaments, some very beau iful; aiso 
18 bali balance candle holters. and 6 hol ters with 
fancy brilliant colored reflectors. @ socol red tree 
: lights. reficct ra. bri!liant chains, go d moss, e'c., 
at lowest prices Tilustrated ca al gue free. Address, DAViv 
©. COOK, 46 Adams street, Cicago. 


STAMPING ene End ‘af ober Monbesidery. 


© full size working patiorns, iuciudipg Scollops, Braiding, 
19, Kensington Strips for uuderwear and dress trimming, 
ttorns for Clocking Stockings. Sprays of eepens, Borders, 
‘orners, éc., for Table and Piano Covers, Lam —_ 
Chair Backs, &c., also your own Initials for Handkerchie: 
Nat-bands, &c. pomaan. ee and ae pom 


















t-paid for ts—Can used 
Pook ot 100 Des k- fur Embroidery, Braiding, ae, 2 cts. 
Our Sook *“* Manual of Lan eg 100 Pi @ com- 


lete Instructor in all of Emb ae Ennsee, 
P rocheting. Lace Makin n. Bag g Making. Be 38 Gents; Four 
« 


Ss ithe ante for lress 
Patton Vuh. Co. az Barclay street, 


Street, New York | te 


‘“POLYMNIA.”’ 


(RICH IN SONG.) 


A Collection of Part Senge and ~ | rc for 
Female Voices. Compiled 


S$. LASAR. 

It will be conceded that practical experience and 
skillful treatment must go far in accomplishing what 
is di ed, and as the compilation and arrangement of 

= an per ” 
is the direct result of years’ labor of this emi- 
nent teacher in oaesniing | Lise voicesin the Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, New York, one of the 
largest educational institutions in the country, it fol- 


lows t 
“POLYMNIA” 
should be an improvement on other works of its kind. 
he selections embrace the most beautiful and effec- 
tive compositions by prominent w riters, and are 
within the average range of vocal ability” 
PRICE, $1.00 PER COPY. $8.00 PER DOZEN. 
PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


HOOD'S CAROLS 
CHRISTMAS, 1883. 


By Jno. R. Sweney and W. J. Kirkpatrick. 
ARE SIMPLY GRAND! TRY THEM. 


PRICE, 5 CENTS. $4 PER 100. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 
1018 Arch Street, Philad’a, Pa. 


WORDS THAT BURN 


TH AND LIFE. [ New Book.) Gem of 
= Te htest oth and Cheoicest RO BY 
from the World’s Best Authors, with wlesrepbic: ul 
sketches of over 1100 of the authors by REV. 8. P. 
LINN, LW > tg Se by Prof. E. D. Woene, D.D. 
Seeote *, PA Profusely IMustrated with fine 

=a and Wood Engravings. Intelii- 
gent, enerce Senne rsons wanted to act as Agents. 

terms adcress, 
tH. CHAMBERS & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, Ill., or Atlanta, Gu. 


al RISTMAS DECORATION. 


Alphebeote, abete.—Solid lettwrs for cutting up te 
make suitable sentences, text-, eto. » Red, eight 
inches high, five alphabets, We.; blue, six i ches 

high, five alphebeis, 2¢.; green, four inches 
high. five aiphabets. 20c.; 

2 Stars, 33 i: oo 8, 100 for 25c. Paper Chains 

Glazed paper, assortei colors, in strip: % of an inch wide, 5>4 
Jeng, for paper c) ains; 600 strips. a<sorted, enough for 140 feet, 
and Stlver Paper, four sheets assorted for 2c. 

Fiags, 8 inches, lic. per dizen; 11 inches, 30°, per dozen. 
Reger terns, fancy colored pa.er. bucket sbape, smail 
eacn; lar @ size, 120. each. Decoration Piece, 

tine’ a feet, Christmas Bell and Holly, in colors, with m. tro: 
i the highest. on earth peace. good will toward 

men.’ al tad. Tilustrated catalogue free. 
DaVID rt SOOk, 46 Adams St, Chicago. 














| BEFORE PURCHASING HELPS ; 
ome postal for t of for 84, 


- BS. fh § 204 Fouril Ave., 
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LADIES’ CLOAKINGS—RETAIL. 


DRESS CLOTHS. 


| 

| 
French Tricote. Black Camel’s Hair. | 
Seoteh Plaids. Tropical Mixtures, | 
English -—% ¥Y Serge Mill Cloths, | 
“S$, M. & Co.” $1.00 Cloths, | 

\mazon Cloths. Riding Habit Cloths. | 


All shades, | 


STOCKINETTES, 





Largest assortment. 54 in. wide. 


Brocade Beavers. 
| Fur Back Beavers. 


| Borette Ulsterings. 
Velour Cloakings. 








CLOAKINCS. SEAL SKIN CLOTHS. 


Brown. Black. | 
For Garments and Trimmings. 
Quilted Linings. 
Italian Cloths. 


| 
Ottomen Beavers. 
Camel’s Hair Beavers, 
Persian Plaid Ulsterings. 
Light Colored Beavers. 
Tartan Plaid Coatings. 
Beavers in shades to match cloth suits 

for winter wraps. 


VELVETEENS, 


Black Satins. 
Brown Satins. 
Seal Coat Loops for Coat Fastenings. 


CORDUROYS, 


MAIL ORDERS FOR SAMPLES AND G00DS HAVE CAREFUL A TTENTION. 





} 
| For Garments. 


but any of them will, 
| fancy. 


ASTRAKANS. 


Black. Brown. 
Golden Brown. 

For Trimmings. 
We cannot describe the several designs, 
likely, please your 


ULSTERINCGS. 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & CO., 


CLOTHS RETAIL. 


MARKET ” AND 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 


SUPTS. 





FREE SAMPLE 


NINTH STREETS, 


or THE COLORED DESICNS, 


The best Internationa! Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 





ENDORSED BY Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. phe ona E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher,| ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 


Rev. D. H. MeVicar 


W. Randoiph, Rev. 8B. M. Palmer, Rev. John 


Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 








~ WISCONSIN 
FEMALE COLLEGE. 


WINTER TERM OPENS DECEMBER 122. Full | 
course, preparatory and collegiate. Board and tuition, 
$150 per year. For catalogue, address 

HELEN A. PEPOON, Principal, 
Fox Lake, Wisconsin, 






































“A Quiet Nook,” “Lost in Thought,” ‘“ Medea,” 
‘Nana,” “A Pleasant C hat,” and other new Photo- 
graphe. Engravings and i tchings. ‘“* Neighboring 
Pews,” the new Rogers Group, the first in eighteen 
months. Paintings, Mirrors, Fxquisite icture 
Frames, new Stained Glass. Opened to-day, Window 
Tre ans are uate, Artistic Bronzes, carefully mounted 
and iramec 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


TG ENTS w wanted jor the most popular books, Ad- 
eae S. Scranton & Co., Pub rs, Hartford, Conn. 


Be OK Agents Wanted. American Publishing Co. 
» Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. 


GENTS WANTED forthe Robbins Washer. _Ex- 
44 cellent pay. Bissell M'fg Co., 20 V esey f St., ¥. 


WANTED Wi? and Women san Sens =. 
Whitney, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y 
GENTS WANTED for the Best and , eT 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa, 





AGENTS | WANTED for our new Religious" be 

the greatest success of the 
year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to make 
money. FORSHEE & McMAKIN, incinnati, Ohio. 


The ARNOLD Aut tie St 
GENTS COOKER is the Aptonetic 5 ifyou 
pine epclaciee Sate ae wana. ve 
"OL And €x, ve OF 
Address WLLMOT CAST LE & CO. Rochester, N.Y 


ON A MEXICAN MUSTANG, 


By Texas Siftings Editors, arkiin histor!- 
cal book, lnviahiy Ulnetaten De AY eo hamte shines 
through everywhere, There is a laugh on ever page. 
The most entertaining book extant, selling \ the 
thousands. Everybody wants it. One Agent Sold 
105 in 10 days. 


Agents Wanted !1,cvcr" township. Terms 
S. S. SCRANTON & CO,, Hartford, Conn. 















Unlike any other Lap-board made. N Li 
Holds itseif on the lap, K: jas Gnome 
you place it. Weighs only obs. ne SE ee pene 


Specially adupted for lady Canvassers. Address 


T. E. CHASE & CG., 
126 ee Street, Boston, Mass. 































THERE MUST BE A WINDOW, | 


DOOR, TRANSOM, SCREEN OR PARTITION | 


In your residence, store, or office, the common glass of 
which would be charmingly beautified by the easy (tempo- 
rary or permanent) application of our brilliant and durable 


STAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTE 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 13, 1882. 

L. Lum Smith, Esq.: Our windowsare very much admired, 
One good deacon, of another chureb, who contributed to our 
building fund, took us severely to task for being so extrava- 
gant. t e thought “a r, struggling, mission church might 
fit along without stained glass windows.” When we told 
him it was only a a for Stained Glass, and — the 
cost, he offered an apology, and commended our good judg- 
ment. Rev. E. A. HOFF N. 

West Point, ows Ang. 5, 1882.—It just sells like “ Hot 
Biscuit.” Everybod iikes it. ‘The most prominent business 
man ofthe town declared it was the grandest invention of 
the age. JO WALLJASPER. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Feb. 20, 1882. —Your decoration on our 
eburch windows looks better and better as time goes on, The 
congregation is much pleased withit. Rev. J.M.LUCEY, 

Very many churches have been decorated by the 
Sunday-school classes, each contributing the cost 
of decorating a window. 

Circulars free, or circulars and samples 10 cents. 
Address the sole licensee, 
L. LUM SMITH, 
912 Arch Street, Philadelphia, | Pa. 
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ATTERSON ORGAN. 


Absolutely the Best Organ ever Offered for the Money. 


WORTH — AS SOLD BY AGENTS. 


CWew ay 110.) Pipensions: Haight, 70 in. Depth, 2 in, 
Lengt Weight ed, 350 I 5 Octaves, containing 4 
sets of de viz. : One Dee on, mt 2 Octaves, one —— 
ot $ Octaves, one Célexie, oF 8 Octaves, and one Sud- 

Octave. 12 useful Stops as follows: siapason, pag 
Duicet, kcho, Violina, Prin, Forte, Dia. For — 
Sub- Bass, Treble and Buss Coupers, Improved Knee Swell, 
Grand Organ Swell, The Octave-Coupler is made of tem 
Steel, and cannot = or get out of order. The case is of Wal- 
nut, veneered p Stands, Handles on oe ends, and Rol- 
lers underneat ~y convenience of movin e Bellows are 
made of the best rubber cloth. Our patent £ fap action ia. is of, the 
iy fost and the tone unsurpassed for SWEETNE OL- 
TETY. Fach h Oren si be accom a yy : 
at EN WA RRA NT taf six RS; and 

I TEEN. AYs’ TEST RIA f Slowed at the hoine of 
fore payment is required, an unquestion- 
siineon pot of the confidence we have in their r merita. Such 
ano is usually Catalogued by Dealers at from $250 to 
$306, and sold by them at from #125 50. 

OUR FACTORY CASH PRIC Ewith STOOL $85 
d BOOK, boxed and delivered on carshere 

eae d‘rect from this advertisement. Remit by oot, —_ 
order or express (money refunded if organ is not satisfactor. 
or if you do not wish to send cash with order, send a letter of en- 
Serene amine and wil pay for the Oran fount as 

are respons e, and W a 
b= Fn Ty, ed, and we will ‘promptly thip you you one tore for cummaination. 














WE ware om ONE OF THESE Sesurwe IN EVERY 
SARE SURETO 
Sree error 


. AS WHEN ONCE 
FOLLOW, HENCE THE FOLLOWING nd SPEC 

To those who will agree to show the Organ, and assist ws 

in making sales in their locality, we will furnish a sample 

Organ, as above described, for $@5 net cash. To secwre 

this special price mention this paper. 


Address er call upon the Manufacturer, JAMES T. PATTERSON, Bridgeport, Comm. _ 
















Hundreds of churches annually suppl 
mixtures, guaranteed 
cts. Cg og ey Sam - of either kind b mail, in tin 
boxes, 

cially for the Sunday-school trade, a new 44-pound 
Chromo Satchel Box, tape handle, printed in 12 differ- 
ent yy = bright eo ¥ New and elegant sample 
box by mai cts. ie er, 
WILBUR & CO., I 226 Market St., Phila. 


R WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St., Kosten. 
8-8. CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Suggestions for Decorations, Enter- 
tainments and Gifts. « 


Y And Candy Boxes | WRITING fiaif'tie tsnal prices" **™* 
For Sundays -schools. PAP 
ed. Choice | S888 

ureand fresh, at 16, 18 and 23 





e have had manufactured spe- 
A collection of :uggestions from leading 
Sundiiy-school workers in various part. of 
the country, containing something of inter- 
est to every Sunday-school superintende t. 
Nothing like it ever issued before. Pri 


per hundred. CRO 





Se. Will send free to any one sending us 
a list of all the Sunday-secnool Superintend- 
nts in the place. DAVID C. COOK, 46 
Adams street, Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED“ publishing house of 18 yea, 
standiny, and extensive 30 
facturing facilities, 10 or 12 


capable of piring and nina others. Posi- DEWITT Co. W LETAMS, 914 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


men For fe a WE WANT 1 1000 100 ae BOOK 





ERSONS having ViEwe they wish mounted 
would do WIL consu 









is what we offer to 000 of our pegee ts 
covered books, cach one of which contains a complete 
story by some of the most popular authors in the 
world, Anage nt can make $6.00 a day selling them, 
If you want full 
to send you our 





Breiusive ierrite Ys 


Partievinre fe°’ P.O, Bow 26%] 


Ay 
men. For f' ¥ particulars address, byt fully age, 


and success, Lock Box 1858, Phila. P.O. 
ntere: ti 
[ae “ Just ict completed by 2 d by boat 


60 PER CENT. DISCOUNT! 
Tender Pehose it is without a ey Eheabeth Stuart P 


and all Express charges paid, 
r greatest liv ng, Authors, inciu 


gents on 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. H. , Stowe, Rose Terra Cooke, 
m. Mary yh cr, Maron Hartland, and 1 Sones, "T wey 
: for the frat time, the true Story of the 8 an Deeds o' our 
articulars, send to us and request = mes “ 
per ceat, discount cireular. Address —- oreE n, Itis Superdly Ilustrat inisters say “God 


J. s. OGILVIE & cO., Publishers ‘Tens of agen are tne fore it, and Agents 



















"| Rie 16 to 20 a a ey., C = Positively th ne chance to make 
money cver for Cireu 


Einbau tee bon, A hk WORTHANULUN of U0n Mortiord, U 











THE 


EMINGTON 
SEWING MACHINE, 


LIKE THE 


EMINGTON RIFLE, 


UNEXCELLED BY ANY. 


Sure to Give Satisfaction. 


General Office, Dion, N. Y. 
New York Office, 285 Broadway. 





THE 


}\ STANDARD 
SILK 


OF THE 


WORLD ! 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 


Four Specialties, by Mail; Sold Direct to Families. 
1.—Knitting Silk, any Color,75 Cents per oz. 
2.— Waste Embroide ry Silk, 4 ¥ 
3. — Waste Sewing Silk, ng ig 
4.— Ladies’ Spox Casket and Sik, 40 Cents per box. 
Sent — on receipt of Price. If you wish to know 
more 3-cent Stamp for Descriptive Circular. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG £0., 
238 Market St.. Phila.. or. 469 Broartway, New. Yor’: 


SILKS eon Sg Se 


WORK 


LN LAAN 


enaAN) 








Endless Variety of Beautiful Bend «tx 2 
pd ee he Yale Silk Wee Nes ecw, ce 








“a OL0SB ¢s SExaAaAVE.” 
GENUINE 


YANKEE. EE SOAP) 
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|\WILLIAMS & BROTHERS 


o OnEMIe"sS wrong APOTHECA 
9 preven 









$ counterfeits, 


ther +e | A 
each cake. JZ 
(Copy of Front Label, adopted 0) 


For fort nized standard for Shaving 
Lather, ek ae mati a ond Tasting. Nos » P in th: world so 
much counterfited. Decisio of U. 8. Courtssustain- 





ing our “ Trade Mark ” sent free on application. Fora 
PS TL SO 

use our“ BaRBEeRs’ Bar coap. Sample mailed for 3c. 
i; a cake of Yankee Soap for.12c. Address, 


J. B. WILLIAMS & CO., In NG. Conn. 


Rubber RO costs FI the price of NG... Tin 


= Iron ; is fire-proof, and neny one ar pus it On, lasting 
rete fetime on steep or flat roofs. Send for circnlar 

re ence and samples. Agents wanted. 

DIANA aA NT AND ROOFING CO., 

aaa —asae BEST i New } York; or Indianapolis, Inc 


~~ HE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST 


Ss AW THRESHERS, 
MILLS, Horst Poweas. 
er aisccdonsand™ . Writefor Free Pamphbic! 

tman tan 21 t Taylor Co., Mansfield, Oiio. 
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Lhe BATTLE of The BOOKS. 


The Old Way: 


Charge all the customer will stand, and a 


rit, 
Pols disconnts to dealers and agents (when Mj - 
sell oompels)—let the private buyer take care of 
000 books, t,§1 each—§ 
Publien h the move that will will'sell, 
Take care of “ Number One.” 


CONSEQUENCE: The New Way brings the 


beyond all example—in spite of opposition, siander, treac 


NEW PR 


I present, tS gy any Ne this Wew 
from previous list 


The New Way: 


Gtve the best book possible for the least money 


ble. 
Sell to buyers direct, giving them all discounta. 
1,000,000 books, profit one cent each—$10,000. 


Publish the books that deserve to sell—merit wins in | 


the end. 
To make fi anda pena is potter than §5 profit. 
| “ Push things.”—U. 8. Grant. 


largest retail book trade in the world—still growing 
nal and dificulty unprecedented. 


ICE LIST. 


TAet, with reductions varying from 10 to 4 per cent. 


Price 
ecessor was made with a view to givi | certain discounts to ageass, or on 














eut special o tay _ woe ~ae we have reached the bappy rock-solid foundation which makes 
EVERY PATRON THIS ““One Price to All 
SQUARE and 
AN AGENT, RULE, | The same price always,” 
seems se |, reasonable course to ado; The Peet shat te of changing terms and “ 10-day offers” are 
past. yehen yon Sa Phas now an ce will get srhat ia for sale norve—will certainly buy again— 
living adverts fserment = his living “* Literary Revolution.” 


and ih throne 


tation Ie ot oa arrival, Books sent BY’ 
ine, unless .Senerwne stated, Allare gow ean 
blications are NOT sold by deal 


“ ANOIERT CLASSICS. 


For or Beaiteh Readers. This series, one of the 

ost interesting and important literary enter rice 

over undertaken, is now completed. The vol- 

umes, heretofore published at §1 each (§27), are now 
reduced to as low a8§8. 24. 

By G W. 


1, Cesar. By Anthony/15. Sophocles. 
Trollope. | 

2 —— agape 2 Pliny. By Church and 

% Cloere, by W. L,Coltina 17. Aristophanes. By W.L. 


spopthenes. PR. Rev. 

ode 18, The Greax Anthology. 
5. Aristotle. iy Sir Alex mi Lord Neaves. 
ander Gran pides. 


By W. B. 
6. Plato. By cy Ww. Collins, Donne J 
7. Tigeace, By Theodore 20, & ivy. Bs Wr ie Gotins. 
vi 


in. Rev. A. 
By Eawara 


Chure 
|2, niet By W. L. 
% Ray Ryw. B.Donne) 
10, ie By W. L. Col- 23. Lucian. By W. L. Col- 


ar 
& Juven 
Wal 


lins. 
lu. © Tilad, By Plautus and Terence, 
Itina. By W, L. om ae 
12, Tiss Tr; @ Odyasey, 25, Letretiue 
| L Collina, | ry) 
13, Xenophon By sir Sir Alex. 26. Magee. Rev. F. D. 


14, mochyita. By the Bish- 27, Hesiod and Theognis, 
op of Colom bo. | By Rev. J. Davies. 

Each in one aad Se ee less than 200 pages. 

Price, each. Jcents. 
" - “fine Rcloth, 25 cents. 

The set of 27 vols., bound in 9, in half Russia, 

“ This series of brief, condensed accounts of the great 
literary works of Greece and Rome has taken its place 
among the standard authorities on —s subjects. The 
books are admirably written, a one © w pos ly Sanate ta 
theirscholarship. Indeed, d, that no other 
se of books embodies more Ty tr Thea ~ See best 
Er 1) qaeeemlp “Ss he cer with ch or eaders 

who acq wit oe Peete of 
very beat w spege Bee Se caine nded as the 


yeu tise nek This edition is very convenient 
in frm aud well printed, with 
Soa an ened pupae "—CAristian Union, N.Y. 
CYCLOPEDIAS. 
“ype elisa < bt Aer PR Busts iS. 


er bindings than cloth are all gone, and no more 


witt te ufaciuree. After the stock now ~ hand w 
exhausted, no nae be obtainable at a less price, 
pro 


Crh os erste ef of Bon 2 Lit ra 


cyclone la to thelr yrenmings Se warts cate 
sion of ht. f oy oth 
to to.90 Bhan reduced Fromm “yh il ctoth bina 


A FAMOUS GALAXY. 
The following editions are among 
the HANDS OMEST, typographically, 
which have ever been published in this 
country, at any price. None of them 
are in smaller type than that shown in 
these lines, The ILLUSTRATIONS, 
as described, are those of the most cele- 
brated artists. All are in tasteful cloth 
bindings, unexcelled in quality of ma- 
terial and workmanship : 
ove ati, Seow a MTerMINZ Merete, Te 
tat pea 


rofuse il 
pws Ly The edi from a 


same Dickens at ‘. how reduced to 1087.30. 
ee Dicke fone Rew 
Bae mer Ls tao: Ex Sate frat 





keray at rp, camntete Werks. New ¢ Moen 
Reais seat 


“gastos rohan Pate ibe Lane New AO 


Nath 
Ne ie aes ee tane Tong nya 
Price, iether set, 
ms : 
Fenton aes ea Lieeib * ©. =. 
er aw Ha Price, per 
apy : : 
homey Reyne. “eset 
type. Price, per set, 50. 


“We sonal uate ae  vofunen ie egy “inte 
$8.50. , 


* ream sautlen cies soltibes Werks. 
axion want meen large, iene, tga 


“Yssetena tr IS Coma tee glia 


SERA RRS 


ES are invariably NET, delivered at store, or sent by ex press or freight, tranepore 
ond IL, 20 per cent, 


added, Books are in eloth bind. 
cept “titles with (*) pegeses, which are nearly ready. 
catalogue sent free. 


Presentation Poets. 


Finely bound editions of the WORLD’S 
GREAT POETS are justly counted 


gina Foe choicest of holiday and other 
e following are equivalent to what are usually 
as“ Red-Line fom. but without the red lines, 
ivieg a wider aren. © y many considered in 
tter taste. e cost is cantt reduced. The bindi 
is elegant and chaste, fine cloth, gilt edges, black ant 
gold ornaments. 


JOC, | MITITOM....0cocscrcemesesserece _ 
MOOPE, ...ccsccsessees 
0c.) Ossian 1 ~ 
60¢. 








Poe 
poetry of Flowers. 























LIBRARY EDITIONS. 


T also have the authors above listed, bound in very 
neat cloth, suitable for smears, use, ata reduction of 
20 cents each, from above prices. 


DORE GALLERY 


or € Biple Tilustrations. Fi Tote of the un- 
cartoons of the most wic tamous artist of 

pe a ae times, the most re wife elineator whose 
Frat br 1 Binle r il rat sublime events and 
ths o his volume 7 last a pub- 

ed by another Bry in t 4 


presonted, at Nabnte xi A aly bound jcoth. lt, rea 


SURVEYOR BOY. 


a} *grreiicerl pa uaner of Georee Washington. 


edition, 466 pages, 
Brevier type. S iustrations. Extra cloth, 
price, 80 cents, 


“ Ofall the men that have ever lived, the greatest of 

men, aud the best of great men.”—EDWARD 

VERETT. 

Frederick the Great, whose own name ranks with 
those of Alexander, Casar, and Napvileon, declared 
his deeds to be ** the most brilliant ¢ of any in the annals 
of oar nage! «oneal 

“Decidedly readable. Pretty certain to secure a 
countess Yuroulation. "—The Mat, Toronto. 

“A vivid pictase, and and full of anecdote.”—Christian 
Standard, Philadelphia. 

“Full of striking incident that will serve to thrill 
and inspire the youth of our country.’ x 
Portland, 

“Mr. Thayer's life stories for boys are well known. 
e American writer has been so succeasful.”—Zion’s 


PIONEER BOY. 


Youse eeris’s Life of Abraham coln,. 

Large 1 Small Pica type. 2 gee! en- 
gravings, anid er fine iuatrations exua cloth, 
price reduced from §1.75 to 


“ Posseases all the jarhabohag et @ novel.”— Free 
Press, Whitehaven. 

“Wins and enchains the mind and heart of the 
reader. The best life of Lincoln yet written.” — Unita 
rian Herald, England. 


FROM LOG CABIN 


Te » He Y White e Bgage: |. Y 


ung Peeple 
malt finan ie 


a. 6 i3mo, 88 
rev Ref fine illustrat fonn. P Sex 
price $1.75 to @ cents. 


“ A better book for the yo was never printed. ”"— 
The Christian, London. —_—s 


“One of the most romantic stories of the times.”— 
BrisisrA Quarterly Review. 
Eminent Americans. 


Brtef Bio. hies of nearly 400 of th t 
elebratet Men and Women of Amerioa Over 100 


rtraits. By Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. Large 
0, cloth, price, 70 cents. 
Famous Biography. 
Tye! B s i 2 lu Cc i 
STE oe Paderk ee breads SNe 
Urns } Lamartin 5 ie een of Scots; 
Giobon’s Mahomet Bunee paca’ Luther: Michelet's 
game ot Are; Peal ee ew ‘s ; 
ne'’s Cromw acau Pitt; 
Lomardeve coh te gris Colonna 
tao, Ft pages, Bre 
Fiscaren Lives of pactriogs y en. a 
lated b: 


reo Pore Complete in 3 vois., 

na Rey fo Primer type. Goth: 
M 

Achieve connects of SSeS en. el he wgeoe 











RDERS not less than 733s wae ES to be paid for ake ARRIVAL 

asp BEAMINAT ron, merchant of business standing will 

al r er] ] 1S, . capeusinte, | and will either pay for 9 y return immedi- 

‘ Ship upon RFS a ‘ome which he may order.” Let this be ed and 

inclosed with your order. It ls a2 etemple ay of your Ra, by one who hows you. The 

name of a merchant |s required, because the Commercial Reports tell me the business sta of any 

merchant. YOU may be of the highest standing but I \ eon no means of knowing it unless you are a mer- 
chant. Orders under $5 must be accompanied he cas 

Books not satisfactory may be RET 'BNED, at my exp » if I diately, by cheapest con- 

veyauce, and money paid will nded. 


Victory—Vox Populi. 


On which side lies the final victory in the desperate “ Battle of the Books,” the 
following extracts, characteristic of tens of thousands received, signify: 


“T am absolutely d at the ch and real 
excellence of Fhe books. Your enterprise is is a pubite 
benefaction of the highest kind.”"—Rev 
HERD, Santa I 


“Two sets x Waverley just received. All +. 
friends are wondering how I és such na. 
explain, and these gb 5 ~ ers are the result.”— 
H. McLa.uen, Farmers Columbia City, Ind. 
“ Your efforts towards said usefal information 
to all classes, are the most extraordinary yet witnessed 
by any age or country, fe 3 onght to render your 
a immortal.”—GEn. PHELPS, Brattleboro, 
t. 





“ Having been connected with the State Library for 
several years, and accustomed to buying books, [ can- 
not help but wonder how you can sell so cheap: or 
else, wonder how others can sell so dear, 


Accept 
thanks for promptness.”—W. 


E. Steenz, Topeka, 


HISTORY. 


An historical event in itself of no small 
importance to thousands of readers, is 
the publication of the great works "de- 
scribed below, in such excellent form, at 
prices so extremely low. 


*Reurick Egypt yader th the in one, are By 7 


Primer a lustrations. ‘Cl 
$1.0 mer type, 0 pagen, ‘with iia ott 


This work, some time out of print oy this country, 
and costing $15.00 to Supers. \. now published ina hand- 
some edition, at py tad within reach of all. It deals 
with the history uf Egypt from the earliest times to its 

rption into the empire of Alexander; and in a 

ony wag he thorough, and remarkably ’ entertain- 

ing way treats of the arts, —— —. moemese 

igion, agriculture mpvigntio®. Bs ey oP 

this’ moat ‘wonderful of the nations of the ancient 

ros Asan authority, no work upon Egypt ranks 
er. 


History_of England, from t Invasion of 


Julius Cesar to the Revolution : = By Davi 
Hume. With a fine en In 6 vols. 
octavo, 3,472 


TET top Printed ~ fine, 
r,ritee Ci cloth, gil 


heav 
$6.00. he r edition, on lighter 1) = etoalion 
faa, bound ink me P+} oe. extra cloth, $4.00; half 


oA ye al of Tlume’s ificent his- 

eite bas ever been Lo ena I determined to show 
bookbuyers, booksellers, and pi ublisbers, all, by a 
ro example, that [IT IS possible to make books of 
e highest excellence aad yet sell them at low prices. 


Mistery oft the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
gp ward Gibbon. 


aeons in 3 ~ La 
r se’ 

large im $i. S58 ors pag F, Sdgee Sh 00. 

The Notes of Dean Milman to Gipbeon's Rome, 
in one large I2mo volume, Brev , 972 pages. 
. a 70 cents; half Russia, red. eden, ‘85 cents. 
AY good edition of this wonderful historical 

work. hose who make history a careful study 

variably want Gece accompanied with the notes 
or Milman. Those who read for i — 
ment, rather than to secure accurate 

fer the history as its remarkable aan. left it. fie dative 

present form, b classes are equally 

Larger iMetory of the E Baglish | Peep! e. By 
— — . hae woah ey 4 

n five vo 3: er er 
set, cloth, $1.75 cr fypes leader 1 280 pages. 00. 
“One of the mont betiieat and eT valuable 

historical works which has appe io y years. 

Fairly ranking with Macaulay's wo work m the 

absorbing interest of its narrative, it excels that in 

perlod of toe popiier needs, in that it covers the entire 
od of history, = the earliest 
oe. | se ofa tay Ptabure. as does 


Listeory Sas French R Revelution. A Thom 
Carlyle. Elzevir Brevier t BS res 
pages. Per set, cloth, 8@c.; half 60: 
“After yoreaing the whole of in tan extraordinar: 
work we can Ww, almost to thelr fullest extent, the 
high qualities with which Mr. Carlyle’s: idolaters 
London Times. 


to modern 


endow bhim.”— 


Decisive Battles of the ¥ e World. From Mara- 
tnon to Waterloo. y ee Elzevir Edi- 
562 pages. 


ion. Brevier type, leaded, Cloth, 40c. 
half des > 50c. ’ 
It y fairly be called a history of the world in 
ttaelf si a he abeat these =e of history clus- 
ter the great facts of the story of the world’s progress. 
History sf fhe Thirty b hoes, 3 War in er 


R ederick Schille 

; orvines, vir Edition. Brevier ty , ERY 
518 pages. Cloth, 40c.; half Russia, red es, 50c. 
“ Ap epoch unexcelled in all the chronicles of time, 
In the oa and terrible fierceness of the conflicts 
wages. th oble, devoted heroism of those who strug- 
gied for the right, and in its far-reaching influence for 
fie story a oe = histor: 4 e world; and 
Ba ia told e ¢ literary genius of 


Mlecorteat, “Ww, hese a Contatuing | 
one volum large revier . uu 
rinted aud bound, “tne How! he ae unab' 

n’s Larger History of ‘English People; 
Carlvie's French Revolution; Creasy’ 


3 Decisive 
ay es of the wens: ge mt ‘8 Thirty Y r be 
n eos. i ae rice in cloth, os 
half Russia, red Sti sb. ’ 


af Wonder B Book ” in the amount and 
quality of its contents—the cheapest 
historical volume ever A xseyge 


Grete’s IHistery 1.8 ogee From the 
earliest period to* Xe ose ef the Generation ee 
temporary with Alexander the Great. Complete in 
four vols., large limo, 3,355 pages. Brevier type. 
Price, $2.70. 
“ He has displayed an extent of learning, a variety 

of research, a power of combination, which are worthy 

of the very highest praise, and have secured for him 4 


lasting place among the historians of modera Europe.” 
—Siz OMIBALD ALISON. 
Rollin’s oy ~ aang arBaSrie ate 
Carthagenians, 
relans, ~~ Te mp toy Banins 


Pe 

R in fo Lar; —~y- L 

Uae Piuar ope Bon Sak O70. 
Mocnsinys Be? Hiletory of Sie im thes a Te ae, 


1G peaen Brevis vier — per sei, 


Remit by oak Draft, Postal or Money Order, or Registered Letter. 


be sent in postage stamps. 
» | P. O. Box 1227. 





“ The world’s greatest benefactor to-day is John B. 
Alden, the bold and original publisher, who is success- 
fully placing standard literature within the reach of 
everybody who cares to read. Like many men who 
undertake great enterprises, he met with embarrass- 
ment, but his indomitable courage will finally bring 
him to the upmost rung of the ladder.” — Hvening Star, 
Bradford, Pa. 


* Tam delighted with the books. They are marvels 
of cheapness, beaut = LY , Incl find $83.00 
in payment.”—Rev. RESSLY, ester, 8. C. 


Find enclosed $30.75. “every one that sees the books 
says,“ What a marvel of cheapness,” and “I want 
some ofthem,” “I will try to beasort of walking ad- 
vertisement for you."—L. A. Nox., Beaver Dam, Va 
“ As much distinguished for neatness of a) pearance 
—— ro em oy typographical excellence as for cheap- 
—The Sunday School Times, Philadelphia. 


Library of Science. 


The publication of this series is an event of the high- 

est interest to thousands. For the first time it brings 
within their reach the scholarly oe any aoe of the 
Masters in modern science. Each volume is complete 
in itself, and contains—instead 4 ~ list of briefiy 
treated treatises 


by authors of the 
very highest re 


ba Lone 
Primer an 74 Sey sata, $1.50 
tions. 


Qrigin of Rawlinson 
volutionists jorge “—- Allen 
Landholdi in bn and. J. Fisher 

Fashion in mity. W. H. Flower 

Facts and vice in Zool Andrew Wilson 
The L: ne d of Words. R.C. Trench 


Traits,ete. R. A. Proctor 
Vv pon ny om Nature. Grant Allen 
Philosophy of Style. Herbert Spencer 
The Mother To e. Alex. Bain 
John Caird 
setae of China. Geo. Matheson 
jon of Persia. John Milne 
vo ution and Biology. T. H. Huxley 





Volume I1., Model Octavo, 77 
Bour, is ty pe, 105 thus jostifustratious. Hah Rita, $1.50 
Light ¢ ence tours. 
The Forms of Watery, J. Tyodeit 
Physics and Politics. W. Bagehot 
Man’s Place in Nature. ba = Huxley 
7 e. maat = e 
Town Geology. 
Conservation of Ener sos Stewart 
— of Lang 


Data of Etics. Tg on eet ane 

Sound tn Relation to Music. Blaserna 

Naturalists on the Amazon. tes 

Itt... M Octavo, 652 pages 

Must rations. Half ussia, $1.50 
n 


v 












onders 


A a * 
Cause. Spencer 
. ndall 
A. or 
. RK, Miller 
T. H. Huxle 
W. K. Cliffor 
Wainwright 


elmholtz 
Volume IV., Model Octavo, 600 pages, Long 
Primer type. with 47 illustrations. Tait hussia, $1.50 
Lectures on Light. J. Tyndall 
Geological Sketches. Geikie 
Evidence of Organic —*,. Geo. Romanes 
Palaeontology and Evolution. H, Huxiey 
Natural Selection and Natural ator 
Current Discussions in Science. W.M. W 
Science of Politics. By Frederick Pollock 
Darwin and Humboldt. y. 2. cae Romanes, Gei- 
kie, Dyer, and 73°54 
Dawn of I Histor ry. C.F. cary 
Diseases of Memory. 
Childhood of Religions. ica —— Clodd 
in Nature. James Hinton 


The Elzevir Library. 
Always unabridged, large type, very 
handsome. Paper covers. * Sent postpaid 
at prices affixed. 


106 The Heart of Bruce, etc. Aytou 
105 Virginia, Ivry, The Armada. T. B. ‘Macaulay. 
104 Count Rum rd. By J. Sypeell.. 
108 The Battle of Marathon. E.8. C 
102 The Ancens Marin: 8. T. Colerkies 
101 } oon, = Lord Le hiticidiesaseiieaniienis 
wo Jam e =~ hang the Astronomer........ 
98 Jesus and [lillel: Dr. Franz Delitzsch... 
89 Gertrude of jomen. Bi Campbell 
88 Ilealth of Women. r. Taylor 
84 Essa: 
79 The er Brid 
69 A Half llour withs 
68 The Crucifixion. Cunningham Geikie. 
67 Seneca and St.Paul. Canon Farrar..... 
66 The Celtic me Spree Chas, Kingsley.. sil 
64 The of Lord Bacon. Complete....... enced 
33 Adventuren of Baron M h 
62 Sindbad 
46 SS putlosonty fst “Berner ae 
] of Style. erbert Spen 
% Evkiences Pot Evolution. Huxley 
#3 Buddhism. John 
42 Civilizations o and Geo. Raw 
| Life of Peter Coo C, E. Lester...... 
40 Sunshine, and or Stories. EK “7: ‘Aiden...... 
36 Schiller's Bong of the Bell, etc............--..eeeseser 
35 oe hf eee H, Stephens. Diastanted... 
#2 In Songs. Edwin Arnolc............. 6c. 
30 Highways oat Literature. D. 1... ue 
2 Songs o mere. ete. Jean! 
27 How Lisa Loved the King. Geo. Eliot.. 
26 Cotter's eS Serer Night, etc. Burns.. 
23 The Dese lage, etc. Goldsmith. 
21 American Humoriste—Mark Twain... 
2 American Jl umor —— 
19 American Ilumoriate— Low 
18 Cricket on the Hearth. Pickens Tilustrated- 
17 American Hlumoriste—Ho! ieipeeaie 
19 Life of Gustave Dore. Illustrated 
American Humorists—Irving.................... 
14 Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, I))ustrated. 
13 f Hour in ae History 
Wwul mk 


ir aoe No ton. James Parton. 
abel,etce, Ellen Tracy Alden.. 


of the Great, 
$ Motive and Habit o 
€ Enoch CS ay 


‘ late = ab sabingion Irving - Serie een 


3 
2 The Burning of Rome. 


R. Conder 
illi 










Stervuloeie 


on Man, 


oA? 
Gr be to no ge te 





















Bide 


$8 





‘ 










bbe oth 


. 4. 
Canon Farrar........... 2¢. 
2c, 


1 Rip Van Winkle. Washington Irving 
Fractions of $1.00 may 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
18 Vesey Street, New York. 


totes eeeres 
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MONEY LOANED 
on tmproved EAL 
pont ott ae at Ryo _Minassraie, and other 
to net lender 
ANU S 
ELAN fa AS 


(Ga 


_ COCHRAN & feat se Paul, Minn, 
LAN D LO ANS netting investors $ per 


cent. Principal and in- 
— guaran 


uaranty based on capital o1 
Refer to any commercial agency. Send for 


Sooaien, Texas Loan Agency, Corsicana, Texas, 


E RS of Har 
INSURE STE TA AY EL asin 











SEND POSTAL TO THE 


COLUMBUS BUGGY CU, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


When handsomely illustrated catalogue and 
prices, with name of dealer nearest to inquirer, 
will be sent free. Our vehicles are strictly 
first class, and are sold by dealers in almost 
every town and city in the United States. 


“TIMKEN SPRING VENICLES! ; 











Easiest — 

Rides aa easy 

ron as with two. Springs 

lengthen and shorten according to ran weight 

they carry. Equally well adapted to rough count 

roads and fine trives of citi Repatactared | ana 
@ Sold by all the leading Carriage Builders and 


HENRY TIMKEN, 


OUIS. MO. 
z ABBOTT | BUGGY CU 


BLAIR’S 


THROAT and VOICE 
PASTILLES. 


These Pastilles are specially recommended to Public 
Speakers and Singers for CLEARING and STRENGTH- 
ENING THE VOICE, They are Invaluable in relieving 
Cough, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Catarrh, ete. Con- 
taining no opiate, or otber injurion 8 remedy, they 
can be used freely when required. Sent by maltl oa 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps. Made only by 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S SONS, 
Apothecaries, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Vebicle made. 
Mid one per. 





Seeded 
See. 


tien 
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ELLIS’S SPAVIN CURE. 





**The most remar habe | Reme dy of the age.” 





; 
Extraordinarily | “It is the only 


valuable in removing | preparation thai will.” 
Lameness, Swelling, It Removes Spavins 
| I 


or Inflammation, | and without blister or biemish 





Undisputed Positive Evidence of Absolute ‘Cares. 





| IT LEADS ALL 
the world, and 
| Is Highly Endorsed. 


As TILE BEST of all Horse Remedies. 


IT WILL CURE 
where others fail 


Splints, kingbones, &e,! 








History of the Horse, 
with testimonials, 
Sent free on application. | 


A Pair Trial 


j will convince every one. 








We only ask a fair trial for Eliis’s Spavin Cure. 

We prepare Condition Powders and Hoof Ointment. 

Heave Powders, Worm Powder and 

All these on sale at Drug Sto 
Price of Ellis's Spavin Cur 


2lic Powders. 
eS ar 


SLI 


d erat Dealers. 
tile, 


For further particulars, fre 2@ books, etc., write to 


ELLIS SPAVIN CURE CO., 


50 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass., or 


276 Fourth Avenue, New York. | 


KEYSTONE SLATE and SOAPSTONE Works. 





= = 
S| 2 
% ” 
i 
of the! wey § and most beautifal designs, and ali other S! nd 
BSoanstone Work on hand or made te order. Juan. E 
& BRO... Manufacturers. Office aod ae izi0 as 
Avenue. Pac » lait and 1213 Spring Garden Street, Phil's. 
bend for “Titustrated Cutalogve and Price List, 


Send address ona a postal. | 


Leite UNITED STATHS 


Mutual Accident Association, 
320 and 322 Broadway, New York, 


INSURES AGAINST ACCIDENTS AT HALF THE RATES 
OF STOCK COMPANIES. 


70,000,000 OF INSURANCE IN FORCE. 
NOT ONE DOLLAR OF INDEBTEDNESS. 
2,000 CLAIMS PAID. NOT ONE UNPAID. 








Membership fee, $4. Annual cost about $12 for $5,000 Accident 
Insurance, with $25 Weekly Indemnity. 


$10,000 INSURANCE, wirnm $50 WEEKLY INDEMNITY, ar CORRESPONDING RATES. 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER : 


Write for Circular and Application Blank, and when 
received, fill out your application, inclose $4, and for- 
ward it to the Secretary at New York, on receipt of 
which a policy will be promptly mailed to you. 


‘CHARLES B. PEET (OF ROGERS, PEET & CO.), President. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


ia, he Creat Church LICHT.< 


tINK’S Patent Reflectors Powerful, 
Shenae and the Best Light naowa for wierdea Leg Wong wee 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries catres, New and ele- 
aged designs. § aa ss of soom. Get circular and estimate. “n ‘liberal discount 


me WHEAT 














THE “LANDRETH" 
NEW WHITE WINTER 





a muintregucton, Be ushel, re Bison Peck S150. 0 charge for eA \s foreauspioand circle 
steae SS LANDRETH & SONS Philadelphia: 





AN 
says chat ane ot of the Horse and ‘Cattle Powders 
that Sheridan’s 
Condition Pow- 
ders gre a 
lutely pure and 
a immensely val- 
iw uable. oth. 
Zing on 
| every where, 


oreeiti voake a= 


I. 8. JOHNSON & CO, 


ON RECEIPT 0 OF FIVE DOLLARS 


WE WILL FORWARD YOU, SECURELY PACKED, 








5 Ibs. Our Celebrated 50c. Oolong Tea, - - . - - - $2.25 
5 ibs. Extra Goiden Rio Roasted Coffee (22), - - - - 1.00 
3 ibs. Finest Old Government Java (35), > - - - - 1.00 
1 th. Extra Fine Imperial or Japan Tea (80), - - > - - - 75 

par-GOODS WARRANTED TO GIVE SATISFACTION $5.00 


Please give Post Office address and R. R. Station. Mention this paper. 


JOHN W. STEEN, eas Softees, 1209 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


ee GIVEN AWAY 


Ladies canvassing for Tea will 
© well tosend fur our Premium 
ist We have premiums for or- 
ers id tosh including Gold 
Valtham Watches 

ets. We send thousands of these 
orders every year, and have yet 
2 hear of any dissatistaction from 
receivingthem. Ii any lady 

ew of this ty per wishes fora 
beanti—u! Gold Band Tea Set, they 
pine ey it to their advantage to 
sad [ees anmeae further inior- 


ATLANTIC. TEA, GOMPANI, 
AM) LAbies! 


Greatest inducements ever of 
fere*. Now's your time to get up 
orders for our celebruted Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
‘en oot, or Handsome Decorated 








TUAT “KNOWLEDGE IS roweER,” 
NEEDS NO DEMONSTRATION, AND HE WiHo 
| BY EXPERIENCE KNOWS THE VALUE OF 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT DOES 
NOT NEED TO BE TOLD TUAT HE HAS IT 
| WITHIN HIS POWER TO WARD OFF FEVERS, 
| BILIOUS ATTACKS, HEADACHES, AND ALL 
|THE ILLS ARISING FROM A DISORDERED 
STOMACH, LIVER OR BOWELS. A TEASPOON- 
FUL LN A GLASS OF WATER, BEFORE EATING, 
ACTS LIKE A CHARM, AND NO WISE MAN 
WILL BE WITHOUT IT. FOR SALE BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS. 















“RIGGS & BROTHER 


31 and 33 Vesey &t., New’ York. 


MANUFACTORY EsTaBLISHED 1858. 
Red Ton Box. ™ 





EAR OUT. 
by Watchmaxers. . 
free. J. 8. BIRCH e to. at Bee la 


a4 W.H. Harrison & Bro. 


Manufacturers. 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


SCLD 


sea by nearly every family in New 
England, and by all first-class laundries, 
it never spots the clothes. 
me brilliant azurine tint u..equalled. 
it gives a clear tint to Laces, Linens, 
Cottons, and Sone bright, clear tint to 
old ar yellowed cioth 
Cau for £4 WYER'S Red Fop Box, 
TAKE NO OTHER. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





AND F 


A SPECIALTY. 


LF ar i een 
ae ra Also Furnaces and Ran 
| iid 1465 CHESTNUT 5T., P. 


5 











CHURCH FURNITURE. 


This set, 6 pieces complete, §75. Photographs of our 
full line sent by mall, free, ifapplied for. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL Sit., Boston, Mass., U. 8, A. 





Catalogues furnished. 


Established 1780. 





SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


27 Sudbury Street, Roaster. P18, 
IN p~ wae 

BANNERS iit. 
Send to J. & RN. LAMM, 59 ag 


mine St. mine St., New _ York, for ' circular, free, by mai 
ge FOR CIRCULARS OF 


HOLIDAY AND FESTIVAL 
DECORATIONS 


__w0 GW G. W. ). KINGSLEY, Buffalo, New York, 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
logues sent free. Addré@ss 
H. McSuan® & Co,, Baltimore, Md. 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDKY. 
Favorably known to the public since 
1826, Church,Chapel,Schooi,Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also also Chimes and Peals 
MENEELY & (8.. WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 


and Chimes ug * hurches, Tower 
WN BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bel \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Chare 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farma, eto, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue pn on 














P Sunda y-School 






















Clecks, &c. ce. lrices and cata 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinaati. 0 





§ "Ee TO B. CG. BWAN, 244 8. 2d. ST., Phila. 
for information regarding Church Furniture. 


CORN 


STOVES & RANGES 


LOT MINSTE 


BASE BURNER: 








y 


LEAD ALL OTHERS 








EVERY STYLE AND PRICE 


GUARANTEED UNEQUALED 


FOR OPERATION, ECONOMY, DURA- 
BILITY AND WORKMANSHIP 


Improvements and Conveniences 
found in no others. 














SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE: 


|POPULAR EVERYWHERE. 





ALWAYS RELIABLE 








For sale In every City and Town In the United States. 


RATHBONE, SARD & CO. 








ALBANY. DETROIT. CHICAGO. 
[ BARLOW’S Paes FAMILY * Waew Buvx. 
Fe , § WiLTBERGER, P Pro 


(INDIGO BLUE . Second St. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[November 10, 1888. 
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{DRY COODS.| 
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PURCHASING BY PROXY. 


4 The mailorder department at Sharpless & Sons’ 
is perfect in its most minute details,and through 
its systematic workings, shopping by mail is ren- 
dered easier, and is often more satisfactorily done 
than in person. The articles ordered ave selected 

by experts who have thorough knowledge of their 
business, and faithfully obey their letter of in- 
structions, or if the matter is left to their sudg- 
ment, will display taste and skill in the choice off 

JSabrics and garnishings. 

Letters of inquiry are promptly responded to, 
catalogues, price lists and samples sent, estimates 
given Jor Bridal Trousseaux, Mourning and 

Travelling Outfits, School Girls’ and Infants’ 
Wardrobes, and also Upholstery Furnishings for 
vooms and houses. All erders filled with care 
and dispatch. Address, 


SHARPLESS & SONS, 
8201, 803, 805 and 807 Chestnut Street, 














Vie DO 
To Retail 
Carpet Buyers. 


WILTON CARPETS. 


Newest patterns, latest colorings, 
richest effects, finest grade, lowest 
prices. 


VELVET CARPETS. 

These are a specialty with us. 
They give general satisfaction—have 
none of the objectionable features of 
Moquettes—are much lower in price, 
and wear better. We are offering 
many beautiful patterns 20 per cent. 
below their market value. An un- 
usual chance to obtain a great bar- 
gain. 


BODY BRUSSELS. 

As manufacturers, we know what 
constitutes a good body Brussels, 
and are confident that no such quality 
and large line of patterns are offered 
by any other dealers within 20 per 
cent. of the price we have put on a 
selected lot now on exhibition at our 
store.—Moresque and other designs, 
with match borders. Buy now be- | 
fore they are all sold. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. 
There is no grade of carpet so apt 
to deceive a buyer. Dealers with us | 
can be certain of getting a standard | 
quality of 20 per cent. more value | 
than can be found elsewhere at less | 
than One Dollar. Poor Tapestry | 
Brussels are dear at any price. 





} 
EXTRA SUPERS. 

We have a large line of patterns | 
at 75 cents. Best all-wool two-ply | 
ingrains at the price asked elsewhere | 
, for an ordinary wool carpet. 

We guarantee every carpet we 

scll of our own make. 

We know enough of the prices 
and qualities sold in other houses to 
satisfy us we can save the purchaser 
enough money on a “ furnishing " to 


™ @uy an extra carpet. 


j, & J. DOBSO 


MANUFACTURERS, 
809 & 8tt CHESTNUT STREET, 
Phitadelphia. 


- SCROLL SAW DESIGNS. © 


“ond for New Catalogue, L. H, Russell, Stratford, +, 


Fi nay Ration Taney Tavend Yo MAT Only AAWerbgs 





EXPRESS OFFICE. | 


ay wer 




















POST | 


R OFFICE 























(Established 1865.) 
Largest stock of Pianos and Organs in America, rep- 


resenting the leading makers of the world. 
purchase, you find the instrument not entirely suited te 
your taste, we will cheerfully exchange it free of cost. 

We have but “ One Price,” and that the lowest ; every 
instrument being marked in plain figures, enables a child 
to buy as low as the sharpest trader. 

Write for catalogue and price list. 


C. J. HEPPE. 


sts., | Philadelphia. 


106 Chestnut Street, and 
Gor. Sixth and Thompson 


If, after you 





WE FEEL SURE 


That every reader of this will 
find it a great advantage to 
deal with us for what may be 
needed in the way of the Best 
Clothing. We lay great stress 
on these three points: 
ELEGANCE OF PATTERNS. 
EXCELLENCE OF WORKMAN- 
SHIP. 
MODERATION IN PRICES. 
Our stock of Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing is unrivaled for ex- 
tent and completeness, Do us 
the favor of looking through 
it. Or we shall be pleased to 
send samples, and every need- 
ful direction, to any address. 
JACOB REED’SY SONS, 
Leading and Oldest Clothiers, 
920 and 922 Chestnut Street. 
Establishe! 1824. Trade dol- 
lars taken at par. 









PIA 


| Tone, Tone Witiain aud Durability. 
Nos. 204 and and 206 West Baltimore Street, 





, Baltimore. No.112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥- | 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


Views illustrating every eudject 
poh Sie eluanicee ‘A PROFITABLE BU SIN ES roma Man wr n 
enaLt carrrat. Also, magig lanterns for home amasement 


119- 
¢ itluatratel eatalorue pars. ER, >» anufactar 
Ing Optician, No, 49 Neasnu 8t., New York, 


nents that are trustworthy. 





wane Ss 


i +Yout Want 


ORe Beautiful and com- 
pfete Rees Gatafogue ? 
Oak Haff GfotRing an 
Furnidbing Goods forMen 
and Soys, Send a podtaf 
card request fo 




















Wanamaker & Brown | 


Sixth & Market Sts.. Philadelphia. 

















continuous harvest of praise follows 
the well-earned popularity ef the 
Estey OxGan. Sold everywhere, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


SAMPLES faery 

















siould, however, ag advertisement ofa party not iy goed standing be inadvertently inserved, 
wil] refund vo subscribers any money Laat they lose whereby: 


- Sealshin 


Garments. 


There are two methods of 
making sealskin garments; we 
pursue the one of buying the 
best skins and having them 


' dressed for us, completing the 
| work by selecting the better 
| portion of each and cutting to 
| avoid unnecessary scams, par- 


ticularly cross-sseams. From 
this careful selection there is 
left a large quantity of pieces, 
such as edges and other un- 
desirable portions, which we 
sell to those who follow the 
second method; they utilize 
these fragments by piecing 
together an almost indefinite 
number, the seams running 
this way and that way and 
every way; the goods made 
in this manner are sold_ for 
what may seem low prices, but 
they are not durable, and in 
the end, which usually comes 
quickly, prove to be very high- 
priced, the seams opening oyt 
and pulling apart, leaving mis- 
shapen and _ ill-looking  gar- 
ments. 

We have a goodly number of 
sacques and dolmans, and silk 
circulars lined with squirrel and 
mink, of every size in the latest 
shapes, made by the first meth- 
od; we can’t sell them as low 
as those which are made from 
remnants, but we offer them 
for as little as honest goods 
can be sold for. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Up Town Store : 
Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


Down Town SToreE: 
Grand and Chrystie Streets. 





ew York, 
largest dwsortment of the best and ches eapest 2 
_@ WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE @ 


BLACKBERRY 








Bost t Pesauchive oEacy 
around fin wc seed ite. _ 
KIEFFER HYBRID 






M. PARRY, 
PARRY P.O. Neds 


Se eee 








